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ABSTRACT 
PROPHETIC PREACHING: A MODEL OF MALE 
TRANSFORMATIONAL MINISTRY AT THE GREATER 


TRAVELERS REST BAPTIST CHURCH OF DECATUR, GEORGIA 


by 


E. Dewey Smith, Jr. 


United Theological Seminary, 2012 


Mentors 
Rudolph W. McKissick, Jr., D.Min. 


Harold A. Carter, Jr., D.Min. 


The purpose of this project was to assess the role and influence that prophetic preaching 
has had in attracting men to The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist Church of Decatur, 
Georgia. The project demonstrated how men were motivated to become involved in 
dynamic worship, church leadership, ministries, and outreach through prophetic 
preaching. The methodology utilized a Bible study and sermon series and a workshop. 
The mix-method, data triangulation, qualitative and quantitative methods facilitated data 
analysis. Research findings indicated that the pastor’s common touch, transparency and 
approachability positively influenced, impacted, and inspired men concerning matters of 


faith while attracting them to church. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The 21° century mainline institutional church in America is in decline based on 
Statistics from formidable agencies and personalities who study congregational growth 
and development. The African American! church is not exempt from this national 
phenomenon by any means. In fact, the African American church is considered dead by 
Eddie Glaude, Jr., Professor of Religion and Chair of the Center for African American 
Studies at Princeton University. Glaude says that, “Clearly, Black America is in a state of 
emergency, and their plight grows worse and worse. Whatever happens in America, 
Blacks suffer a double dose of it. If America has a cold, Blacks have pneumonia. If 
America is in a recession, Blacks suffer in a depression. This is due to their economic, 
social, and political deficit situation in America.” Glaude goes on to say, “I understand 
why Albert B. Cleage Jr., stated: 

We have the same problem that Jesus had, but he was not afraid to 

attack the Scribes and Pharisees who were in control of the Black 

community because he knew they were being used by the enemy... 

Our churches also are being used to destroy our unity. Our 

churches are being used to block both political and economic 


unity. Our churches are being used against us... You can’t free a 
people as long as their leaders are taking orders from the enemy.” 


‘The terms African American and Black when used in connection to people and the church are 
synonymous and will be used interchangeably throughout this document. 


?Eddie Glaude, Jr. “The Black Church Is Dead” http://www.huffingtonpost.com/eddie-glaude-jr- 
phd/the-black-church-is-dead_b_473815.html (accessed January 7, 2012). 
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Glaude further states, “Unless the church and its leaders break from institutions and 
powers that oppress God’s people, and reconnect to the purpose and vision of the 


kingdom of God, the relevance of the Black church in this twenty-first century is 


questionable.”? 


In Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Black Man, by Henry Louis Gates, Jr., Gates 
takes his readers behind closed doors and into the lives, minds, and experiences of some 
remarkable people to reveal, through stories of individuals’ lives, much about American 
society and race today. In the introduction to his book, Gates writes: 


The facts are familiar but retain their power to appall. If you are 
a Black man, you are a hundred times more likely to be sent to jail 
than to college. If you are a Black man in your twenties and 
thirties, you are more likely than not to be unemployed or in the 
gingerly used euphemism, “underemployed.” ...Black men do 
worse in school than Black women, and are far less likely to 
graduate from college; and the compounding effect down the pike 
is such that there are roughly eighty percent more Black women 
than men in graduate programs...Despite the familiar syndrome of 
the “feminization of poverty,” Black men are dramatically less 
likely than Black women to achieve middle-class status. 


“How does it feel to be a problem?” is the question Du Bois 
liked to pose, with due sardonicism, to his Black brethren, 
constituents all of the venerable Negro Problem. The passing years 
have not made the problem less acute. “Reduced to its most 
fundamental truth,” the playwright August Wilson has written, 
“Black men are a commodity of flesh and muscle which has lost its 
value in the marketplace. We are left over from history.” 


We can agree that the notion of a unitary Black man is as 
imaginary (and as real) as Wallace Stevens’ blackbirds are; and yet 
to be a Black man in twentieth-century America is to be heir toa 
set of anxieties: beginning with what it means to be a Black man.* 


‘bid. 


“Henry Louis Gates, Jr., Thirteen Ways of Looking At A Black Man (New York, NY: Random 
House Publishing, 1997), XV. 


If the African American church is going to reverse the trend and plight of Black 
men in American culture, there must be a focused and intentional effort to work toward 
holistic restoration at the grass root level. While the process of holistic restoration of 
Black men in America is an arduous task, Black men seem to be the missing link and the 
Achilles heel of the African American family, church, and community. The verdict has 
been pronounced, the sentence has been waged, and it seems that the Black church has 
remained silent in the midst of male Black on Black crime, Black male exploitation, and 
racially motivated activities that perpetuate a death spiral for African American males in 
this country. Too long has the visible absence of Black men in the life of the Black 
church been acceptable. The Black church has a spiritual and social responsibility to the 
African American family in general and the African American man in particular. 

The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist Church (GTRBC), located in Decatur, 
Georgia, is an example of a congregation with a social conscience and spiritual heart for 
the plight of African American men, locally and throughout America. With a mission to 
minister to four generations, the church is committed to a greater quality of life and the 
spiritual development of each of its members. Based on congregational statistics, over 45 
percent of the active members of the church are men. Men are highly visible; men have 
positions of honor; men are for the well-being of the church; men are role models; and 


men are mentors, teachers, fathers, uncles, cousins, and friends. 


Led by a visionary servant of God, GTRBC has emerged as a beacon of light in 
greater metropolitan Atlanta and throughout the world. For this reason, the writer is 
compelled by the gospel of Jesus Christ and the mandate that God has placed upon his 
life to provide a model for how to attract and maintain men in the life of the African 
American church. This is the impetus and driving factor behind this Doctor of Ministry 
project. 

Chapter One discusses the ministry focus. Here, the reader will be introduced to 
the rationale for this project and the urgent need for a model of ministry that will increase 
male participation in the African American church. This chapter also identifies the 
commonalities of the writer’s spiritual journey and the context of his life as a basis of 
providing vital ministry. 

Chapter Two reviews current and historical literature on the absence of African 
American men in the church, the plight of African American men in the 21 century, and 
what is being done to motivate African American men to return to the church and God. 
From this literary review, the writer will glean critical concepts, methods, and challenges 
that have already been experienced by other ministries. This chapter will help the reader 
develop a model that meets the relevant needs of African American men, encouraging 


their return to the church. 


Chapter Three introduces the foundational pillars from which this project will 
have academic and scholastic validity. The writer presents to prominent places in the 
sacred text where men were divinely called to participate in God’s plan. This chapter 
unfolds how the work and sacrifices of men in biblical times is contextually relevant to 
the responsibility of men in the church today. The writer chronicles the historic evolution 
of the Black church and its relationship to the Black family. He uncovers how the 
evolution of faith in God has allowed a people relegated to a life of bondage to emerge as 
liberated and emancipated people of God. From this historical perspective, the writer 
decisively argues an urgent need for African American men to reestablish their rightful 
place in the church, in their families and in society at-large. Theologically, what scholars, 
academicians, and writers say about Black men and the church is examined. From the 
perspective of a relationship with God, many of the prevailing issues that impede a deep 
and abiding relationship with God among Black men are revealed. Additionally, the 
writer shares the characteristics of liberation theology, Black theology and other 
theological perspectives that inform the ethos of the African American church. 

Chapter Four explains the methodology and the process by which this project 
gained life. Here, the writer discusses the utilization of qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, and data triangulation methods to extract credible information. The writer also 
provides step-by-step instructions showing how each facet of this research project was 


developed in order for replication to take place. 


Chapter Five gives the results of the research of the ministry model employed. 
Trends, insights, revelations, and growing edges that resulted from the data gathered are 
analyzed. The writer also interprets the information gleaned from this process in order to 
make necessary modifications to the original model. 

The last chapter, Chapter Six, reveals the conclusions and observations of the 
writer as a result of this study. The chapter further discloses some unexpected findings. 
Finally, here the writer shares strengths and weaknesses of the project to assist the reader 
in navigating through the pitfalls and challenges experienced in the producing of this 


work. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The writer, Eddie Dewey Smith, Jr., is a native of Macon, Georgia. He, along 
with his four siblings, was raised in a God-fearing household that prioritized church 
involvement. The writer’s paternal grandfather was a Baptist pastor for nearly 25 years. 
His father presently pastors the Macedonia Baptist Church of Macon, Georgia, and has 
served in that capacity since March 1972. Additionally, there are other ministers in the 
writer’s family on both his paternal and maternal sides. There has never been a time in 
his life when the Lord’s church was not a priority. 

The writer’s formative, religious development commenced in the Christian 
Education department of the Macedonia Baptist Church of Macon, Georgia. The 
memories of compassionate and dedicated teachers are still very special to him. A love 
for God’s Word, God’s church and God’s people were instilled in the writer at a very 
young age. He accepted Christ and was baptized at the age of eight; at the age of 12, the 
writer served as a Sunday School teacher. In July 1983, while attending the Georgia 
Baptist Congress of Christian Education, the writer had a very intense calling and a 
compelling spirit overtook him. He knew as a 13 year-old that a divine mandate was upon 
his life to proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Although the writer had a sincere love for God, his immaturity, athletic 


endeavors, and friendships made it quite difficult for him to totally commit himself to 


ministry at such a young age. While he had been raised in a strict, Christian environment, 
some of his friends had not. In fact, had his parents been privy to their character, he 
would not have been allowed to be around most of them. The writer’s friends often teased 
him because of his religious affiliation, but periodically, they inquired about his faith. He 
never seriously engaged them in spiritual matters, mainly due to his desire for 
acceptance. 

One afternoon his church’s youth ministry held an activity that he was scheduled 
to attend. The writer’s mother had previously instructed him that she would pick him up 
from the park to take him to the church event. However, on that same afternoon his 
neighborhood basketball team had a game against a cross-town rival. The writer was 
tempted to leave with his friends and take the walk across town for their basketball 
game—without his mother’s permission. Truthfully, the writer had journeyed quite a 
distance with his friends before feeling a strong urge to return home. He chose to do the 
right thing and attended the church function. Unbeknownst to him, the writer’s friends 
never made it to the basketball game. When they were less than a mile from the site of 
the game, one of them convinced the group to sexually assault a young woman. 

At school the next day, one of the writer’s teachers summoned him to the vice 
principal’s office. There, he was questioned about his whereabouts the previous day. The 
writer was eventually informed of the arrest of his friends on charges of first-degree rape. 
The writer had witnessed, and on occasion, had participated in some activities that were 
absolutely inappropriate for anyone, especially a 13 year-old. However, he would have 
never fathomed that these young men could be guilty of such a heinous crime. The writer 


had known these gentlemen for years. They had questioned the writer regarding matters 


of faith, yet he had never shared his convictions or sense of calling. He still wonders if 
his testimony about Christ would have made a difference in the lives of his friends who 
were sentenced to years in prison for the crime they committed. To this day, the writer is 
still haunted by this question, “Could I have prevented this woman’s terrible pain by 
simply saying ‘yes’ to God?” 

Six months later, another neighborhood friend was bothered by a break-up with 
his girlfriend. The writer and his other friends made light of the situation by telling jokes 
and teasing the troubled young man. The neighborhood friend was extremely emotional, 
to the point of tears. The writer believed his friend’s reaction was different from that of a 
normal 15 year-old boy’s first failure at love. The writer even felt led to pray with his 
friend but was uncomfortable because he had never done that outside of church. This was 
the last time the writer saw him. 

Later that evening, the writer was informed that the friend had gone to his 
girlfriend’s house and became violent with her. After being asked to leave the home but 
refusing to do so, he was shot and killed by her father. The writer was so devastated by 
the death of his friend that he could not attend the funeral. Over 25 years later the writer 
can vividly see the tears in his friend’s eyes and the pain in his face. 

In 1986, while the writer was still strongly fighting against his call to preach the 
gospel, a third incident involving childhood friends occurred. One young man who he 
had played football with for years shot and killed a fellow schoolmate at a party. The 
writer had a good relationship with both the deceased and the gunman. The writer saw 
each of them daily. They often talked and laughed together. They were both decent guys 


who would have listened, if given the opportunity, to hear about salvation through Jesus 
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Christ. Conversing with them about spiritual matters would not have been difficult for the 
writer. Unfortunately, he never tried. 

A few months after this homicide, one of the writer’s neighbors killed a student at 
a skating rink. During this time the writer felt an abiding sense of depression. This 
murder, along with his parents’ constant fighting, pushed him toward the Scriptures. He 
became much closer to God, but still was not ready to totally commit to preaching the 
gospel. 

During the writer’s eleventh grade school year, he began to write songs and 
became very active in music ministry. This provided the writer with peace because he 
was doing ministry. Music took away the constant restlessness that the writer had felt for 
years. Finally, God and the writer had come to an agreement; preaching would not be 
necessary. The writer could minister through music. 

After one year of peace, the writer began to have a series of nightly dreams. In 
each dream the writer was on a deserted island with thousands of people. Looming in the 
distance were ravenous animals and forthcoming pestilence. Although the writer could 
see the danger coming, no one else could. Finally, a large ship came to carry those who 
were deserted to safety. 

In order to be rescued, the deserted person had to have a ticket to get on the ship. 
The writer had been selected to provide tickets to those who would be allowed to board 
the ship. He liberally distributed the tickets to many people, most of whom were 
unknown and unrecognizable. As the ship began to leave the island, the animals started to 
make their way toward those who had not received tickets. The writer could see (and still 


regularly sees) the faces of his deceased friends who did not get a ticket and were left 
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behind on the island. They were devoured by beasts and afflicted by calamity. Not only 
did the writer vividly see his deceased friends being destroyed, but he also saw those who 
had committed the rape as well as his two friends who were guilty of the homicides. 

This dream (nightmare) was consistently horrifying until one night three new 
faces appeared. These new faces were friends who, like the writer, were preparing to 
graduate from high school. In the dream, they regularly asked the writer for tickets that 
would allow them boarding privileges. For some strange reason, the writer could not or 
would not grant them their requests. Their faces appeared in the dream for approximately 
one month. The writer did not take the dream seriously until he learned that all of them 
perished in a car accident. 

The deaths of these three seventeen year olds gave the writer final confirmation of 
what he had known for quite some time. He was called to provide “tickets” for those who 
needed escape from danger and passageway to eternity. Like Isaiah, the writer 
surrendered by saying, “Here am I, send me.” 

After nearly five years of waiting to walk in his calling, the time finally came for 
the writer to deliver his initial sermon. On May 15, 1988, at the age of 17, the writer was 
blessed with the opportunity to preach. His first sermon was taken from 2 Timothy 4:6-8 
and was entitled, “Working and Worshipping for My Crown.” After delivering that 
message, one hundred sixty-two people responded to the Invitation to Christian 
Discipleship. Many of those accepted Christ into their lives for the first time, while others 
rededicated themselves to the service of Jehovah. The ironic part of the invitation is that 
nearly half of the responders were young males. Young men were connected at that 


moment to his ministry. More than 20 years later, the writer is still moved by that event. 
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In August 1988, the writer left Macon, Georgia, and headed for Atlanta. His 
undergraduate adventures were awaiting him at Morehouse College. Morehouse was 
known as a premier institution for African American clergy. The list of notable graduates 
of this historic institution include Dr. Howard Thurman, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Dr. 
Robert M. Franklin and a host of other incredible African American clergy. Even though 
the writer was at an apex of excitement regarding his academic pursuits, personal family 
problems, homesickness and a lack of discipline significantly hindered his freshman year 
progress. 

During his second year, the writer was called to serve as pastor of the Beulahland 
Bible Church in Macon, Georgia. He would have never imagined being a senior pastor at 
the age of nineteen. This was definitely not a part of the writer’s plan, but he knew it was 
God’s will for him. 

Beulahland was a congregation of 48 people in the inner city of south Macon. 
After researching the demographics of his pastoral community, the writer discovered that 
many impoverished and hurting people lived in close proximity to the church’s edifice. 
Crime, hopelessness, and apathy seemed to be the order of the day. A burden for the 
young people of this community engulfed him. The leadership team and the writer made 
a commitment to meet the needs of the persons who lived near the church. Although they 
had few resources and an annual budget of a mere $10,000, an abundance of love and 
acceptance was showered upon every person who came into contact with the church. 

It was during the initial years of the writer’s pastorate that his concepts about 
ministry were formulated. God revealed to him the importance of diversity in ministry. 


He would have to meet people where they were, regardless of class or socio-economic 
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context. His preaching would have to blend the intellectual with the practical. He learned 
that hurting people did not care how much the pastor knew; they were only concerned 
with how much the pastor cared. As a young pastor he matured quickly, and this maturity 
enabled him to receive his Bachelor of Arts from Morehouse. 

During his fifth year as pastor of Beulahland, the writer was blessed to marry his 
best friend, Andrea. Some felt that marriage would disrupt the growth Beulahland was 
experiencing. Instead, their marriage accelerated the growth. Families began to unite in 
massive numbers, and the church developed a considerable male presence. 

In nearly 14 years, the congregation grew from a membership of 48 to over 3,500. 
The church was blessed to initiate programs for the community. Amazingly, many young 
men were impacted by the writer’s ministry in Middle Georgia. Several athletic teams, a 
viable men’s ministry and a residential treatment program for men with a history of 
substance abuse and incarceration were flagship initiatives for the congregation. 
Although the writer resigned as pastor eight years ago, the men of the church are still 
very active in Beulahland. Several young men who were baptized by the writer are now 
pastoring their own congregations. 

On December 21, 2003, E. Dewey Smith, Jr., was installed as pastor of The 
Greater Travelers Rest Baptist Church (GTRBC). Since January 2004, GTRBC has 
experienced exponential growth. The membership roster has grown from 1,200 to over 
7,300 people. The church has made a plethora of capital improvements and significant 
enhancements since the writer’s pastorate began. 

In August 2009, GTRBC’s phenomenal growth led it to acquire a new facility. 


Located on 55 acres of land with more than 300,000 square feet of space, the property 
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includes a 7,000 seat sanctuary, a 1,800 seat multi-purpose auditorium, two fellowship 
halls — including one that seats 1,100 — forty-six classrooms, sixty offices, a gymnasium, 
and a variety of multi-purpose space. The purchase of this property has well positioned 
the church for expansion and ministry opportunities. 

This ministry has made immeasurable strides over the past 136 years and one of 
its most notable accomplishments has come to the forefront in the past seven years. 
GTRBC is uniquely distinguished from the average African American Christian church 
in its ability to reach men. While some African American churches possess a male 
population of twenty percent (20%),' GTRBC’s male population exceeds forty percent 
(40%). The church has a total membership of 7,308 people, of which 2,923 are males. 
Since January 2004, 2, 672 males have united with GTRBC. Seventy-two percent (72%) 
of the male membership is between the ages of twenty and fifty years of age. 

Metropolitan Atlanta is comprised of over ten counties. DeKalb is the third most 
populous county in the state of Georgia with nearly 750,000 citizens.” Over half of 
DeKalb County residents are African American.’ While DeKalb is the second wealthiest 
county for African Americans in the United States,’ it faces the same challenges as many 


urban and suburban communities. A large number of African American households are 


‘Charles Bric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church In The African-American 
Experience (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1990), 304. 


DeKalb County, Georgia Statistics http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/DeKalb County,_ Georgia, 
(accessed January 2011). 


3U.S. Census Bureau 2000, DeKalb County, Georgia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/DeKalb_ 
County, Georgia (accessed January 2011). 


“DeKalb County, Georgia Statistics http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/DeKalb County, Georgia, 
(accessed January 2011). 
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led by single mothers;> many African American boys do not have fathers or positive role 
models active in their lives; and dropout rates are on the rise.© The Greater Travelers 
Rest’s strong male influence and presence enables it to offer ministries, partnerships, and 
examples to the disenfranchised males of the community. Several civic and faith groups 
look to The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist Church as a paradigm for male involvement, 
recruitment, and retention. The context of this ministry will allow it to remain fresh, 
relevant, and on the cutting edge. 

As the writer reflects on almost twenty-three years of preaching and twenty-one 
years of pastoral ministry, he is grateful to God for an ability to touch people in every 
segment of society with the gospel of Christ. He is also an ardent proponent of holistic 
ministry. Nevertheless, he feels that God has given him a special grace in the ability to 
reach men with the gospel. 

Presently, many lives are being changed and new ministries are being cultivated 
each week through ministry at GTRBC. The church adopted as its motto, “one church 
ministering to four generations.” Consequently, a great part of the writer’s assignment is 
to continue providing ministry to men who may have become disenfranchised by the 
church. The writer is compelled to walk in this calling that has been placed upon him, and 


he will do so for God’s glory. 


SGeorgia Department of Community Affairs, http://www.dca.state.ga.us/ (accessed January 2011). 


“Ibid. 


CHAPTER TWO 
STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 

In this chapter, the writer will review the scholastic, academic and consumer 
based literature that deals with African American men and the church. As previously 
mentioned, among the myriad of challenges facing 21" century churches is the decline of 
male attendance, interest, and participation. Current data indicates that many men in post- 
modern times are definitely disillusioned by, disinterested in, and cynical about church. 
Because of decreasing male populations in churches, a plethora of other societal ills are 
created, intensified, or unaddressed. With the intention of giving churches an additional 
tool to curtail decreasing male populations, this project was developed. 

There is ongoing discourse relative to African American men, much of which 
speaks to the absence of African American men in places of honor and high regard. As 
recently as March 2012, as the nation was preoccupied with the killing of Treyvon 
Martin, a young African American male killed by a Hispanic community watch officer, 
conservative news pundits tried to spin the conversation away from the killing of Martin 
to Black on Black crime in America. It was suggested that this ploy was organized and 
implemented to distract the country’s attention from a seemingly racially charged and 
motivated hate crime to what is deemed as a systemic and ever growing problem in the 
African American community. The media went so far as to characterize Martin as a 


stereotypical African American “thug” and to bring up various acts of misbehavior on the 
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part of Martin. While the prior adolescent acts of Martin are typical of most youth of his 
generation regardless of ethnicity, the question of African American men’s active 
involvement in the life of the church becomes an even more critical issue. 

The results of the literature review on African American men and their active 
involvement in the life of the church reveal a strong dichotomy between reasons men are 
dissatisfied with church and ways to empower men spiritually. This dichotomy is further 
polarized by misconceptions, stereotypes, and distrust that many men have about male 
pastors. The growing epidemic of male pastors plagued by pedophilia, pornography, 
inappropriate sexual boundaries, and adultery has led many African American men to 
become disenchanted with the church and has forced them to find alternative ways of 
being relational and seeking spiritual formation and guidance. 

In a July 2011 article by Mashuan D. Simon entitled, “Are Men Missing from the 
Black Church,” Simon quotes Anthony Evans, president of the National Black Church 
Initiative saying, “Given the serious issues facing African-American men, including 
rising levels of incarceration, drug use and unwed fatherhood—we can no longer stand by 
while our men openly defy God’s word.” Evans believes if something is not done now 
then within the next 10 years, “Our churches and communities will be non-existent.” 
“There is something missing from the heart of the Black church—the presence of our 
Black brothers,” Evans further states. “The sisters have all the power and will have to 
stand down to create a balance. There will be some push and pull in the congregations, 
but this is a sacrifice that we all will have to make. You cannot have a church where 
women are in lead of every ministry.”! 


‘Are Men Missing From the Black Church, http://thegrio.com/201 1/07/27/are-men-missing-from-the- 
black-church/ (accessed September 2011). 
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In Adam! Where Are You?: Why Most Black Men Don’t Go to Church, Jawanza 
Kunjufu says, “It seems like everybody is looking for the Black male. Black women are 
looking for a good Black man to marry. Black children, especially Black boys, are 
looking for Black men to nurture them and give them a sense of direction. Schools are 
looking for dedicated and consistent African American men to volunteer for role model 
and rites of passage programs...The Black Church are also looking for African American 
men.” In his book, Kunjufu provides a list of 21 reasons the average Black man uses for 
not maintaining a relationship with the Black church. Among them are hypocrisy, 
irrelevance, attire/dress code, homosexuality, classism/underemployment, sexuality, and 
drugs. Ultimately, Kunjufu makes the point that there are viable solutions that can curb 
the absence of African American men in the church, provided the church is willing to 
make the investment.” 

In Nicholas Carl Moore and Terri Kenny’s book, Why Most Black Churches Fail 
Most Black Men, Moore admits that at the writing of the work, he was not a member of a 
church. He writes that he has benefited and suffered at the hands of ministry, but most 
importantly, says that he has been hurt by the pastor and not the people. Moore says that 
the book is not a knee-jerk reaction to being hurt by the church; rather it is a response to 
the many men who also have suffered similar experiences. Moore says that he is 
connected to hundreds of men who have been mismanaged by the church and who are 
bitter, frustrated, and non-productive Christians. In the words of Moore, 

This book is a serious indictment on the Church, the Body of 

Christ, pastors, church leaders and families to stop the charade, 


lying, manipulation, emasculation and witchcraft which has 
become a well orchestrated circus better known as Sunday 


*Jawanza Kunjufu, Adam!Where Are You?: Why Most Black Men Don’t Go to Church (Sauk Village, 
IL: African American: Images, 1997.) 
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Morning Service! God is not pleased and it is evident. Men have to 
regain their rightful place...and it ain’t what and where you think. 


The scathing critique of the church by Moore is specific and ongoing. He says, “I 
am sick and tired of watching these arrogant pastors manipulate the Word of God to 
benefit their own lustful desires...central to the demise of men meandering around 
vacuous church hallways globally bored, frustrated, and miserable with what has become 
the embodiment of their spiritual experience. Disjoined church programs spearheaded by 
long-winded gas bags spewing out mundane sermons have ushered our brothers into a 
spiritual abyss. Bruised and battered, men grasp desperately at the faded glory that drew 
them into the faith.”* 

In Where Are All the Brothers: Straight Answers To Men’s Questions About The 
Church, author, Eric C. Redmond, shares some of the more common reasons African 
American men are absent in large numbers from the church. In the first chapter of this 
work, Redmond addresses the notion of the church being a place of hypocrisy where 
members are simply looking for a crutch to make it through life. Redmond says, “They 
sing, shout, and wave their hands on Sunday but curse you out later that week; they exalt 
humility as a virtue but wear the finest clothes and drive the nicest car status symbols, 
and they look down on those who cannot. They are deacons, stewards, trustees, elders, 
and preachers who are supposed to set the example for the people but can be regularly 
seen leaving the corner store with a brown bag that is not concealing pork rinds. They say 
they love Jesus but abuse their children, cannot mend a relationship with an estranged 


family member, or are the worst workers in the office. They repeatedly tell you and 


3Nicholas Carl Moore and Terri Kenny’s book, Why Most Black Churches Fail Most Black Men 
(Tulsa, OK: Vision Quest Publications, 2010.) 
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everyone else that you need to be saved or born again and are judgmental of your every 
word or lifestyle, never seeing that their attitudes need to be saved.” 

It is interesting that as a whole, there are many reasons for men, regardless of race 
or ethnicity, not participating in the life of the church. According to an article by Paul 
Coughlin entitled, Why Some Men Don’t Like Church, Coughlin says, “Many of my 
readers have told me why they stopped going to church and what they would like to see 
in order to want to attend again. So here are the ‘Top 10 Reasons Why Some Men Don’t 


Go to Church,’ and when they do go they spend more time checking their watches and 


6 


working on their To Do lists than partaking in soul work.” The ten reasons that Coughlin 


cites are as follows: 


1. Men are told over and over to be innocent as doves, but are not 
shown or encouraged to be wise as serpents. This has handcuffed 
men in all major aspects of life, robbing them of power and 
strength. Jesus never said that personal piety alone will get us to 
the abundant he has for us, but you wouldn’t know this from a 
typical church service. The same word for “wise” that Jesus used 
can also be translated as shrewd and cunning. Jesus commends 
shrewd behavior as found in the Parable of the Shrewd Manager 
(Luke 16). We largely condemn shrewdness and think it’s 
synonymous with criminal behavior. The church wants nice men. 
Jesus, according to his own words, wants shrewd ones. 


2. We preach from the NGB: Nice Guy Bible (Retail Price: Your 
Soul). We emphasize the sweet stuff and let the tougher stuff go 
right on by. That sweet stuff won’t save a man (or woman) from 
the Dark Night of The Soul, a highly mentioned phrase first written 
by St. John of the Cross. But the more rugged Scriptures can and 
do. For example, it was the book of Ecclesiastes that brought 
President Abraham Lincoln more solace during the Civil War than 
any other writing. Unfortunately the meatier and more penetrating 


Eric C. Redmond, Where Are All the Brothers? Straight Answers To Men's Questions About the 
Church (Wheaton, IL: Crossway Books, 2008), 20. 


Paul Coughlin, “Why Some Men Don’t Like Church” http://www.crosswalk.com/church/pastors- 
or-leadership/why-some-men-dont-like-church-1393422.html (accessed January 7, 2012). 


scriptures aren’t emphasized much today. As a result, much of 
what we label as spiritual living just isn’t “real” to your average 


guy. 


. We contend that the ideal Christian man is unemotional and if 
married, sacrifices everything for his wife. But Jesus was anything 
but stoic. If we were honest, we would say that Jesus was a bad 
Christian man because he got angry so much. According to the 
latest study from the University of Virginia, this false expectation 
toward stoicism sets men up for divorce from women who want an 
emotionally engaged husband (Our upcoming book, Married But 
Not Engaged, takes this issue head on by showing wives of passive 
and unemotional husbands what they should and shouldn’t do to 
help.) And men who sacrifice all their wants and needs for their 
spouse eventually bore their spouse. Following such advice 
increases their chances of divorce. 


. Men have been told to avoid anger at all costs, which isn’t what the 
Bible says. They have not been shown a better way: how to 
properly handle this primary emotion for guys since unresolved 
anger can lead to depression, alcohol and drug abuse, and even 
impotency. 


. We promote a dangerous caricature of “gentle Jesus meek and 
mild,” an infamous and ludicrous term penned by the late John 
Wesley. This dangerous caricature is as fictitious as anything 
you’ll find in Dan Brown’s Da Vinci Code. We can’t blame 
Hollywood or the mainstream media. We can blame ourselves. 
This caricature has encouraged Christian men to be nice to a fault, 
damaging their lives and those who are under their timid care. 


. Men, compared to women, are a problem to be fixed instead of a 
gender to be appreciated at church. This is mighty unattractive and 
unbiblical. Some of these churches have also given men the 
unbiblical belief that women are more moral and spiritual, an 
intrinsically shame-filled message that is also a form of gender 
bigotry. 


. The church and Christian radio have failed to support a married 
man’s need for regular sexual intimacy with his wife, which is an 
insult and a betrayal. We are men, not eunuchs. 


. Christian men are unintentionally encouraged to become the 
plaything of other men in a misguided attempt to bolster their 
“Christian witness.” We have been turned into doormats and 
anvils, instead of bold hammers like the fathers of our faith. We 
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are encouraged to worship at the altar of other people’s approval. 
Proverbs 28:1 says that the righteous are as bold as lions. Bold 
men are both rare and not really welcomed at church. 


We unintentionally create spiritual veal: overprotected children 
who are taught to embrace false humility and false meekness. Kids 
who rarely, if ever, disagree with authority, even when it’s corrupt. 
Mild children afraid of the world because they are not shown how 
to live in the real world (See February’s Dispatch and the story, 
“Suicide and the ‘Nice’ Christian Teen.” All previous newsletters 
can be found on the Free Newsletter portion of our website). Sons 
and daughters who don’t possess a powerful opinion or functioning 
will because they are deemed unChristian, which sets them up for 
destructive peer pressure (I deal with this tragic problem in next 
year’s release of Raising Good Kids in a ‘Nice’ World). This list 
goes on. Men sense this and do not want this transformation to 
occur in their children. So they stay away. Sunday School too often 
creates nice and passive kids instead of good ones. 


Worship music is often too sentimental for guy tastes.” 


In another article by Cobb specifically targeted to Black men, entitled, Why Black 


Men Don’t Church, the list was somewhat shorter but just as revealing. Cobb says: “It 
turns out that my topic has been switched. Instead of talking about Black male myths, I'll 
be talking about something akin to a Black male fact, which I can only come at from a 
personal angle. This fact? Black men ain’t at church on Sunday, at least not with the 
frequency and regularity of Black women. I can only speculate as to why, but I’ll give 
you several semi-serious reasons and excuses that Black men like me have difficulties 


with being in church every Sunday.”* 


The Personal Reasons 
These are the reasons I think I share with a lot of brothers, some of 


"Ibid. 


’Why Black Men Don’t Church, http://cobb.typepad.com/cobb/2006/09/why_black_men_d.html 


(accessed January 7, 2012.) 


them admittedly trifling, but I’m telling you honestly what goes 
through a mind that’s in bed on a Sunday morning. 

You Can’t Preach 

My number one reason for avoiding church is the low quality of 
the oration of some of the preachers out there. How many times 
have I heard ministers drone on and on about Saul of Tarsus on the 
road to Damascus and how we must make our own transformations 
and leave our prior lives behind? How many times have I heard 
ministers talk about their own temptations and how they were 
worthless sinners and skirt chasers and how all us men are dogs 
like they used to be? How many times have I had to sit through the 
junior minister stumbling or the guest pastor from out of town. 


It’s My Money 

Yeah that’s right, and guess what? God doesn’t need my money. 
The Church needs my money. They’ve always needed my money 
and they’ ve always tried to convince me that God wants me to give 
it to them. I’ve been praying to Jesus since I was 8 years old and 
never once has He told me, “can you help a brotha out?” I 
understand that I owe something to my less fortunate brothers, but 
T’'ll be damned (I guess so) before I give it to a minister who drives 
a better car than me. I don’t mind supporting ministries, but I’ve 
got my priorities. 


It’s My Day Off 

A brother works hard all week long. Now if I could go to Church 
at 10am and be done at 1 lam, I'd be fine. But you know and I 
know some ministers act like we have nothing else to do all 

day Sunday. OK I understand that you slaved over a hot desk 
working on that sermon all week and you just can’t wait to rock 
our worlds with your message, but uhm... some of us are just 
checking in. 


Church is Just Church 

And I’ve got options. Now I could envision one day, perhaps after 
Ihave paid my debt to society and get out of jail and don’t have a 
job or any friends or anyone who trusts me, I will be in church all 
the time. I’ll come on Sunday, and I'l] hang around and eat all the 
cookies, and I'll stare lovingly at the homely single women in their 
40s, and I’ll be back for Bible Study. And I’ll come on the day we 
read to the shut-ins, and I’1] volunteer to drive the church bus. I'll 
always help put away the chairs in the parish hall and I'll 
straighten out all the fliers on the bulletin board. But until then I 
actually do have a busy life to enjoy that centers around my family 
and community, not church. I got places to go and things to do? 


“Ibid. 
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David Murrow writes, Why Men Hate Going to Church, to address the notion that 
the church is out of touch with the needs of men in the 21" century. He goes on to say 
that the church is irrelevant to their everyday lives, stuck in the past, hypocritical, and 
self-serving. In a stark comparison, Murrow says that if a man from 1870 were suddenly 
transported to modern America, he would find a different world. He would find people 
relating, communicating, traveling, and doing business in very different ways. However, 
if that same person were to visit the statistically average church, he would feel right at 
home. He would sing familiar hymns, sit in familiar pews, and hear a familiar sermon 
from a pastor wearing a familiar robe. Murrow says that the truth of the matter is that a 
lot of churches are frozen in time making them unappealing and unattractive to the 
average man living in the 21“ century. 

In weaving the tapestry of truth into a concise narrative, Murrow gives several 
reasons the church is irrelevant for men. He says, 


e The church is hopelessly out of date and men are puzzled by its 
old-fashioned ways. 


e Men realize the church could function more effectively if it 
embraced modern technology. 


e Men respect excellence and quality but they have little patience 
for mediocrity. 


e Services and/or sermons are too long. 
e Local churches are giving up on absolutes. 


e The church has a scaredy-cat image.!° 


"David Murow, Why Men Hate Going To Church (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Books, 2005), 126- 
132. 
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All is not lost; there are African American men attending churches all across 
America. The biography of Reverend Johnny Ray Youngblood by Samuel G. Freedman 
in Upon This Rock: The Miracles of a Black Church is a necessary read for all African 
American male pastors. Freedman gives the reader insight into what can happen in the 
life of a person totally committed to God. It reveals what happened in the St. Paul 
Community Baptist Church and what can happen in a church when there is vision. This 
biography also reveals what can happen in a church and society when Black men are 
empowered and encouraged. This work reveals the positive outcomes that can occur 
when Black men are accepted and trusted. Real leadership empowers those who are being 
led.”" 

T. D. Jakes, in his book, Loose That Man & Let Him Go, says that whether the 
church wants to deal with it or not, most men are involved with little boy thoughts that 
have escaped their childhood and entered adulthood like steam escaping from a shower. 
He says that Black men often build protective layers of denial, lies, and illusions around 
their secret pain until something forces the issue. Whether well educated or illiterate, 
African American men’s basic needs are the same, and their ability to express themselves 
is relative to the number of marbles they have in the bag. The more marbles one has, the 
more one can do. Ultimately Jake’s book becomes a book about how to heal the hurting 
Black man and how to provide a source of restoration of his God-given masculinity, 


strength, and purpose. According to Jakes, when Black men are able to take hold of their 


'! Samuel G. Freedman, Upon This Rock: The Miracles of a Black Church (New York, NY: Harper 
Perennial, 1994.) 
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limitations, bondages, strongholds, and stereotypes, they can emerge as the responsible 
and productive beings that God created them to be.!? 

In He-Motions: Even Strong Men Struggle, Jakes seems to continue in the process 
of systematic empowerment of men in America. In this offering, Jakes explores the pain 
and hurt of men and acknowledges the ongoing struggle of men for identity, recognition, 
and purpose. Part of the struggle of men is developing intimacy with other men and with 
themselves. He likens this phenomena to that of 1 Corinthians 13:11-13. Jakes says that 
when I became a man, can be interpreted as the realization of someone who has endured 
a process of becoming comfortable in their own skin. When a man is in touch with his 
personality, his needs and desires, his strengths and flaws, his sexuality, and his fear, he 
also becomes aware that self-acceptance is just as important as self-improvement.'? 

Central to men getting in contact with themselves is the ability to establish an 
abiding relationship with God. Jakes says that many men have been exposed to religion, 
and cultural Christianity without ever having experienced the personal intensity of a 
burning bush encounter with God and the Son God sent as our sacrifice, Jesus. He goes 
on to say that many men are soured, scared, and repulsed by what they see in many 
churches—the hypocrisy, the legalism, the favoritism, and self-righteousness. Too often 
it seems the Church has become big business, more reliant on psychology than salvation, 
and more intent on entertaining its congregation than worshipping God and serving the 


body of Christ.'* 


27D. Jakes, Loose Than Man & Let Him Go (Bloomington, MN: Bethany House Publishers, 2003) 
BT. D. Jakes, He-Motions: Even Strong Men Struggle (New York, NY: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2004), 
16-17. 
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James Perkins says, “If the Black church is to move forward and claim its rightful 
place as a driving force in the next millennium, particularly in its ministry to the African 
American family, something must be done to increase the number of Black males in our 
congregations today.”!5 Perkins uses the model of Johnny Ray Youngblood of St. Paul 
Community Baptist Church in Brooklyn, New York, as a model for capturing and 
convicting Black men in the life of the church. 

According to Youngblood, no ministry can bear fruit and succeed unless it is 
rooted in the truth of the Word of God. Perkins says that Youngblood uses Joshua 3 as his 
foundational text for male empowerment. In this chapter the Israelites are instructed to 
cross the Jordan River. This crossing is different from when they crossed the Red Sea 
under the leadership of Moses. Under the leadership of Moses, Moses held out his staff, 
the waters parted, and the people crossed over on dry ground. According to Joshua 3, the 
Israelites are instructed to follow the priests who carry the Ark of the Covenant. When 
the Israelites reach the banks of the Jordan, they are instructed to stand in the water. 
When the priest obeyed and the people followed in obedience, the water stopped flowing, 
allowing them to cross the Jordan onto dry ground.'° 

In referencing what the Black Church should be doing in order to attract and 
maintain an African American male presence in the church, Perkins writes that churches 
should do the following: 

* Develop ministries and programs to reach Black males 


e Nurture and maintain the male presence it already has 


"James C. Perkins, Building Up Zion's Walls: Ministry for Empowering the African American Family 
(Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press), 2. 
“Ibid. 
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e Improve the rapport it maintains with Black males in the 
congregation and community 


«¢ Develop new programs and ministries that could be implemented 
to attract and maintain the Black male presence’” 


Again, Perkins uses the success of Johnny Ray Youngblood as his model for 
crafting a process to attract and maintain Black men’s presence in the church. 
Youngblood uses several biblical texts to demonstrate his foundations for success. 
Mark1:17 tells the story of Jesus selecting disciples. Here, Youngblood argues decisively 
that Jesus had little problem attracting men to ministry. In this passage, it is noted that 
Jesus offers those he wished to follow him something intriguing to do. They already 
knew how to prepare nets, the best times of the day to cast their nets, and how to catch 
fish. Jesus used what they were already experienced in doing and paralleled it to haman 
beings. The invitation of Jesus was so overwhelmingly irresistible that the disciples were 
willing to leave their jobs and their families to follow him."® 

Thus, one of the most effective ways to attract Black men to ministry is to tap into 
their existing skill pool and give them something to do that proves to be captivating. Start 
with recognizing the men who are currently participating in the church. Acknowledge 
them, thank them for their presence, and encourage them to come back. Invite them to 
share what they are looking for in a church, and hold regularly scheduled men’s meetings 
to deal with relevant issues men face daily. 

Perkins says that once men begin engaging the church on a regular basis, they 


must feel as if they have some power. Power can be shared within the structure of the 


"Ibid. 2-3. 
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church. Reestablishing job descriptions, providing highly visible places to serve, 
providing ministries where men are responsible for safety and security are just a few 
recommendations. Reaching Black males for the church is a powerful mission. The 
number and content of creative programs intended to attract men to the church is limited 
only by a pastor’s own instinctive feel for the needs and talents within the congregation 
and the surrounding community.” 

Sir Walter L. Mack, Jr., says that manhood and destiny are determined by 
decisions. To make godly decisions—decisions that reflect God’s will for lives and that 
conform us to the image of His Son—one must enter into a season of purification from 
time to time. In his book, Passion for Your Kingdom Purpose, Mack says every man who 
desires to make a contribution to the kingdom of God must experience seasons of 
detoxification. To speak of detoxification is to confront the reality of being cleansed, 
purified, and revitalized from within.”° According to Mack, detoxification is necessary 
because while individuals are meandering their way on a journey from the crib to the 
grave, there are many proposals, ideas, opportunities, influences, speculations, 
perspectives, and agendas that affect the way they see the world. The way people see the 
world determines how they choose to handle situations that confront them in life.?! 

Attracting men to the church is a matter of detoxification toward a kingdom 
purpose. Mack is convinced that men, especially Black men, have become intoxicated 


with too many worldly values and attributes making it difficult for them to see or realize 


Tbid., 9. 


Sir Walter L. Mack, Jr., Passion for Your Kingdom Purpose (Tulsa, OK: Harrison House Publishers, 
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their kingdom purpose. Sex, money, and power are among the most prevalent reasons 
men need to be detoxified; these attributes are countercultural to God’s kingdom purpose. 
A kingdom-directed man walks in truth, seeks first God’s kingdom, and has a soul that is 
prospering.?” 

Similar to the detoxification process for alcoholics and drug users, Mack has 
established a 12 Step Detoxification Program for a Kingdom Man. With this program and 
process, men must first purify themselves and line up with the Word of God by renewing 
their minds and obeying the teaching and leading of the Holy Spirit. Second, is the 
process of aligning one’s self with appropriate relationships with others, believers, and 
unbelievers. This is accomplished when men live what they believe in marriage, their 
families, the church, the workplace, and in community. 

In the book, Understanding the Purpose and Power of Men, Myles Munroe says 
that God designed and equipped the male to carry out every purpose and function he had 
been given. In chapter four of his work, Munroe examines how men can transition from 
where they are to where God has destined them to be. It begins with remembering that 
God creates according to the requirements of God’s purpose. The primary ideals of 
chapter four are: 

e The male was made to serve the needs of man on earth. 
e The male is the foundation of the human family. 


@ When men have cracks in the substructure of their lives, the whole 
building of humanity is on shaky ground. 


e The male’s foundation has to have the first priority because 
everything else will be built on it. 


*Tbid., 102. 
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e When a negative history predicts a male’s future, their present is in 
trouble. 
e The primary purpose of a male is to be in the presence of God. 

Munroe believes the keys to becoming a real man are based on God’s purposes 
saturating and overflowing in a man’s life. He says that while one may be born male, he 
must become a man. This means that someone could actually grow up to be just an old 
male, never living as a real man. According to Munroe, becoming God’s man is the only 
way a male can live a satisfying and meaningful life, because God’s purpose is the key to 
fulfillment. The ten keys to becoming a man, according to Munroe are: 

e Areal man desires and loves God and God’s presence. 

e A real man seeks to restore God’s image in himself. 

e A real man aspires to work and to develop his gifts and talents. 

e Areal man honors his marriage and family above personal interest. 


e A real man endeavors to learn, live, and teach God’s Word and 
principles. 


e Areal man demonstrates faith and inspires it in others. 


e Areal man is committed to cultivating others to be the best they 
can be. 


e Areal man loves compassion, mercy, and justice. 


e Areal man is faithful and loyal to the Kingdom of God and God’s 
mission; the church.2* 


From a woman’s perspective, Iyanla Vanzant writes, The Spirit of a Man: A 


Vision of Transformation for Black Men and the Women Who Love Them. In this 


Dr. Myles Monroe, Understanding the Purpose and Power of Men (New Kensington, PA: Whitaker 
House, 2001) 
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offering, Vanzant says that the quest for spiritual transformation, enlightenment, and 
empowerment is a character-building exercise. During the process of incorporating 
spiritual principles, character traits such as discipline, commitment, and responsibility are 
also strengthened. She says that principles structure the character of a man by providing a 
framework for the transformation of consciousness. As a man’s thought process and 
thought patterns shift, he will develop a new perspective that will overcome the 
devastating effects of prior social indoctrination. Included in her recommended principles 
of Spiritual Manhood are: 

e Develop a personal relationship with God. 

e Develop a personal relationship with the spirit of your own head. 

e Honor your body temple. 

e Learn to recognize and live by natural laws and principles. 

e Find your spiritual center and honor it at all times. 

e Speak with a conscious tongue. 

e Tell the truth to yourself about yourself. 

¢ Know your purpose. 

e See the good in everyone and everything. 

e Conduct your own independent investigation of truth. 

e Live in balance. 

e Honor your word by doing what you say you will do. 


e Relinquish the need to be right.”° 


Iyanla Vanant, The Spirit Of A Man: A Vision Of Transformation For Black Men and the Women 
Who Love Them (San Francisco, CA: HarperCollins Publishers, Inc., 1996), 237-244. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

The theoretical foundations chapter of this document is grounded in prophetic 
preaching. Prophetic preaching goes to the heart of the gospel in order to transform the 
heart and renew the mind of the listener by the power of Jesus Christ. By definition, 
prophetic preaching is preaching that creatively speaks on behalf of others about the 
injustices and inadequacies of the present and the hopeful possibilities of the future.! 

Preachers are divinely called to preach, to preach in power and 

demonstration of the Spirit. Too many sermons are bland, 

innocuous, and soporific. They deal in vague abstractions, pleasing 

platitudes, psychological theories, and watered-down theology, 

instead of telling people how to get the righteousness of GOD in 

their hearts through CHRIST. The water of life should not be 

handed out in half-pint cups. 

According to Otis Moss, Jr., “Prophetic preaching is dangerous. Prophetic 
preaching can get you killed. Prophetic preaching is not necessarily safe but it is saving. 
It will not keep you from being killed but it will keep you from being a killer. If we are to 
live our lives in the prophetic tradition, we must be prepared to struggle and in that 
struggle, we must be prepared to suffer. But when you have stood the storms of life and 


when you have been shaken, the ground around the roots of your life will be shaken and 


when the ground is shaken, the roots will grow deeper and the limbs will grow wider and 


‘Prophetic Preaching, http://www.soulpreaching.com/prophetic-preaching (assessed December 
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the top grows taller and you become warm and better than you are.”? 

The literature review in Chapter Two of this document illuminates to the reader 
that the church is suffering from a lack of attendance. Further, the literature review 
indicates that the African American church, according to some, is on the verge of death. 
Mismanagement, financial malfeasance, boundary violations, and the absence of men 
have been identified as indicators of a church that is in trouble. However, the writer 
knows that prophetic preaching is the antidote for the systemic ills that continue to plague 
the church. From the writer’s own history of prophetic preaching, thousands have come 
to faith in Jesus Christ and thousands of men have connected to Jesus Christ and emerged 
as leaders in the church, in the community, and in their families. 

In addition to prophetic preaching, this chapter will also examine the biblical, 
historical, and theological foundations that undergird the African American family, the 
African American church, and the African American male. From the examination of 
these critical foundational disciplines, the writer will make a case for prophetic preaching 
as a primary vehicle for attracting and maintaining African American men in the life of 
the church. It is the writer’s belief that what is occurring at GTRBC can also happen in all 
churches when prophetic preaching and the care of the congregation are implemented in 
the life of the church. 

Biblical Foundations 
Old Testament 
According to the Old Testament, written correspondence was considered the 


Word of God if it was written by a prophet of God. In order to see that the Old Testament 
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as a whole claims to be the Word of God, it must be determined what is meant by a 


prophet and a prophetic utterance.’ A prophetic utterance is that which comes from a 


prophet in the exercise of his prophetic ministry. Hence, the nature of the prophetic gift 


becomes crucial in the understanding of the authoritative character of the Old Testament 


Scriptures which were written as a result of this prophetic gift 


A brief examination of the names given to a prophet will help to reveal the 


character and origin of his ministry. He is called: 


1. 


A man of God (1 Kgs 12:22), meaning that he was chosen by 
God, 


A servant of the Lord (1 Kgs 14:18), indicating that he was to 
be faithful to God. 


A messenger of the Lord (Is 42:19), showing that he was sent 
by God. 


A seer (Ro,eh), or beholder (Hozeh) (Is 30:9-10), revealing that 
his insight was from God. 


A man of the Spirit (Hos 9:7; cf. Mi 3:8), telling that he spoke 
by the Spirit of God. 


A watchman (Ez 3:7), relating his alertness for God. 


A prophet (which he is most commonly called), marking him 


as a spokesman for God.’ 


All of the prophetic titles refer essentially to the same function—that of a man receiving a 


revelation from God and relating it to others. The same conclusion is substantiated by an 
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examination of the nature of the prophetic office. The etymology of the word prophet 
(nabhi) is obscure, but the nature of the prophetic office is clearly defined throughout the 
Old Testament.’ 

The prophet was one who felt as Amos, “The Lord God has spoken! Who can but 
prophesy?” (Am 3:8) or even as the prophet Balaam who said, “I could not do anything, 
either small or great, contrary to the command of the Lord my God” (Nm 22:18). Not 
only was a prophet one who felt the constraint to relate faithfully the command of the 
Lord, but he was indeed the very mouthpiece of God to men. 

The Lord said to Moses, “See, I make you as God to Pharaoh, and your brother 
Aaron shall be your prophet” (Ex 7:1). In accordance with that, Aaron spoke “all the 
words which the Lord had spoken to Moses” (Ex 4:30). In Deuteronomy 18:18, God 
describes a prophet in these words, “I will put My words in his mouth, and he shall speak 
to them all that Icommand him.” Moses was told, ““You shall not add to the word which I 
am commanding you, nor take away from it” (Dt 4:2). Micaiah the prophet confirmed the 
same, “As the Lord lives, what the Lord says to me, that I will speak” (1 Kgs 22:14). The 
nature of the prophetic ministry then was to be the voice of God to men. And that voice 
had to be heeded; the prophets demanded that the nation give obedience to their message 
as to God. 

Thus, the Old Testament concept of a prophet was one who served as a 
mouthpiece of God. Aaron was to be a prophet for Moses, and Moses was told, “He shall 


be as a mouth for you, and you shall be as God to him” (Ex 4:16). 
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Edward J. Young summarizes the nature of the Old Testament prophet when he 
writes, “We conclude that upon the basis of the Old Testament usage, the nabhi was a 
speaker who declared the word that God had given him.”® The prophets were the voice of 
God not only in what they said but in what they wrote as well. Moses was commanded, 
“Write down these words” (Ex 34:27). The Lord ordered Jeremiah to “take again another 
scroll and write on it all the former words that were on the first scroll” (Jer 36:28). Isaiah 
testified that the Lord said to him: “Take for yourself a large tablet and write on it” (Is 8). 
And again God told him: “Go, write it on a tablet before them and inscribe it on a scroll 
that it may serve in the time to come as a witness forever” (Is 30:8). A similar command 
was given to Habakkuk: “Record the vision and inscribe it on tablets that the one who 
reads it may run” (Hb 2:2). There can be little doubt that the prophets did write, and what 
they wrote was the Word of God just as much as what they spoke was the Word of God. 
That being the case, it remains only to discover whether the Old Testament was the work 
of the prophets in order to establish it in its entirety, as the Word of God. 

Besides the fact that the New Testament repeatedly refers to all of the Old 
Testament as Law and Prophets (cf. Lk 16:31; 24:27), there are several lines of evidence 
within the Old Testament that all of the books were written by prophets (whether 
recognized as such by their office or only by their spiritual gift): 

1. Moses was a prophet (Dt 34:10). Moreover, he was a mediator 

and lawgiver with whom God spoke “face to face” (Ex 33:11) 
and “mouth to mouth” (Nm 12:8). Hence, his books are 
prophetic beyond question. 


2. All of the second division of the Old Testament known as 
Prophets, and divided into “former” and “latter” prophets in the 
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Hebrew Bible, is considered to be written by prophets, as the 
name of the section suggests (cf. Zec 7:7, 12; Neh 9:30). 


3. Even if it be argued that the Hebrew canon was originally 
arranged into three sections—the Law, Prophets, and 
Writings—the books classed as Writings were prophetic 
utterances written by men who did not hold the prophetic office 
but who possessed a prophetic gift. In fact, Daniel, whose book 
is found in the Writings, is called by Jesus “Daniel the prophet” 
(Mt 24:15). Solomon, whose books appear among the 
Writings, was a prophet by definition, because he had visions 
from the Lord (Nm 12:6; cf. 1 Kgs 11:9). David, who wrote 
many of the psalms, is called a prophet in Acts 2:30. David’s 
testimony of himself was: “The Spirit of the Lord spoke by 
me” (2 Sm 23:2; cf. 1 Chr 28:19). If there is a distinction 
between the prophetic office and the prophetic gift, it in no way 
affects the prophetic function, which was possessed by all of 
the Old Testament writers.!° 


Prophetically speaking, the Old Testament stories about David and the New 
Testament stories about Barnabas bode well with the writer’s project title of Prophetic 
Preaching: A Model of Male Transformational Ministry at the Greater Travelers Rest 
Baptist Church Of Decatur, Georgia. 

The story of David describes the transformation and empowerment of a boy who 
became a man, and how his early life had been filled with honor. According to the 
biblical account in the book of Samuel, David had an acute perception of God’s destiny 
for Israel. He was a great warrior, politician, king, poet, musician, and organizer. 
Although David loved God and was deeply religious, he had imperfections and 
challenges like other men of his time. Because of David’s love for God, regardless of his 
imperfections, he emerged as Israel’s greatest leader.!! An investigation of the book of 


Samuel would indicate how a man of David’s stature and prowess grew to become 
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favored of God; in fact, God defrocked Saul and endowed God’s favor on David so that 
God’s assignments would be carried out. 

The central personality in 1 Samuel 22:1-5, is David. This periscope has as a 
central theme the rise of David’s kingship (1 Sm 16-2 Sm 1).'?. David rose from the very 
bottom of society like a phoenix to be the greatest king and leader in Hebrew history. His 
courage, creativity, and survivorship are celebrated making it clear that David is God’s 
man. Even though David does not appear to be a match or threat for the gigantic Goliath 
or the mighty King Saul, David loved God, is smart, is courageous, and is a real warrior; 
this is how he became God’s leader. Similar traits are evident in the life of the writer; a 
country boy from Middle Georgia who rose to pastoral success based on his humility, 
competitive spirit, and love for God. 

David’s destiny of leadership, empowerment, and kingship was sure, certain, and 
inevitable.'? Saul was jealous and angry with David. He really wanted David dead and he 
plotted to have David killed. David’s popularity with the people of Israel grew especially 
after he killed Goliath. The more popular David became the more Saul’s resentment and 
anger grew. The man destined to become God’s leader and king was now a man on the 
run, a fugitive. One could argue that it took all of David’s struggles to equip and lead him 
to the throne of Israel. Even in David’s struggles, he had the trusted friendship of Saul’s 
son, Jonathan, and his mission and destiny were embedded in God’s plan.’ The writer 


had a similar path and journey toward God’s destiny for his life. He struggled with 
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revealing his call to friends and loved ones, especially guys. As a result, many untimely 
accidents and tragedies occurred that the writer contributed to his unwillingness to share 
his testimony about the goodness of God. Ultimately, like David, this was all a part of 
God’s plan and the journey of the writer to the pastoral leadership he now assumes. 

David, in fleeing for his life, escaped as an outlaw to the cave of Adullam. A 
cave, a place of retreat and safety, was the hiding place of David—the future king. The 
kinsmen of David joined him in the cave. They joined David in exile. Perhaps his 
kinsmen exiled themselves because, once David was a criminal, they would not be safe at 
home from Saul’s anger and revenge.'° Actually, David’s struggle became their struggle. 
But whatever their reasons, they established a covenant relationship and bond that could 
not be broken. 

The book of 1 Samuel 22:2 (RSV) affirms that not only were David’s kinsmen 
drawn to him, but others who were oppressed, distressed, and disinherited. Everyone who 
was in distress, everyone who was in debt, and everyone who was discontented gathered 
to him, and he became captain over them. There were with him about four hundred men. 
David, himself, is oppressed, distressed, and dispossessed. He is an underdog and an 
insignificant person from the wrong side of the tracks. David is a threat to King Saul’s 
empire because he challenges the status quo. He challenges the powers that be. The 
people believe in David. David is a leader not just because he claims to be. He is a leader 
because the people declare that he is. They believe in David. The people also say that he 


is one of them. David believes in the people and he will stand for them. The writer has a 
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similar impact on men in his ministry. Men gravitate to the writer; in their eyes, he is one 
of them. The writer is different, marches to the beat of a different drummer, and goes 
against the grain and the status quo. He sees ministry from a wholistic perspective and is 
in ministry for the greater good of the whole and not the selective good of the part. The 
writer is God’s man for this season in his ministry. His service to God is an example for 
others to follow, and he has demonstrated his unwavering commitment to God and the 
church through his consistent and transparent lifestyle. 

John Hayes emphasizes that David was God’s man. I Samuel 16:1-13 recounts the 
story of David’s anointment by the prophet Samuel as the replacement for Saul while the 
latter was still alive and reigning. In the story, David is pictured as the eighth and 
youngest son of Jesse of Bethlehem. The older sons were bypassed by Yahweh and 
God’s choice fell on the shepherd lad. The emphasis of this story falls on David as the 
chosen of Yahweh, selected and designated at a young and innocent age, untarnished by 
political ambition.!” Similarly, the writer began his ministry at an early age, innocent, 
untarnished by political ambition; he continues to exhibit the traits of one chosen by God. 

Strong dichotomies exist between the leadership of Saul and the leadership of 
David. These dichotomies are also prevalent today and are asymptomatic of a reduction 
in male participation in the church. According to Walter Brueggemann, “A real socio- 
economic struggle can be seen in the Saul-David struggle...may not be merely a dispute 


between north and south but may also reflect tension between the haves and the have- 
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nots. It may be that the Saul-David tension also represents a challenge of economically 
disadvantaged groups against the more stable landed populace (cf. 22:7; 2 Sm 9:9-13).""8 
Brueggemann further states, “What interests us here is the report that David became a 
powerful magnet, attracting all kinds of marginal people. They came to him; all who were 
in distress, all who were in debt, all who were discontented with their life—David 
became their leader and rallying point.””” 

A major problem faced by the people of Israel was that their land was taken away 
by creditors and government officials. There was no system in place to assure that the 
powerless, the poor, the criminals, and those in debt would not be treated unjustly. King 
Saul was blamed for much of the unfairness.” 

Celia Sinclair presents clear differences between Saul and David. “...David 
became all that Saul was not. The shepherd boy grew to be the beloved hero of Israel. 
While Saul was vengeful, David was magnanimous. While Saul wreaked havoc, David 
won hearts. It was with relief that Israel proclaimed him king after Saul’s death.”?! 

It is clear that David’s leadership is recognized and embraced when the oppressed and 


distressed of Israel’s society seek to join David in his exile, in his outlaw situation. “He 


lives in the wilderness, dodging the pursuit of Saul and living by his courage and daring. 
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He gathers a band of men who themselves are refugees from legal society, the 
impoverished, the marginal, the outlawed.”” 

David’s army began with four hundred men described as “Disgruntled younger 
sons, debtors, men in flight from authority, men seeking new careers, excitement and 
perhaps even violence, under the charismatic national hero-in-exile.”” David’s army 
grew to six hundred men, “Who remained loyal to him throughout his life.”** 

The distress discontented and impoverished people embraced David as their leader. 
Surely, they saw courage, creativity, and leadership ability in David. The writer contends 
that they also saw his situation of suffering, pain, hurt, struggle, and oppression; they saw 
his heart. 

These oppressed people knew that David understood their oppression, their 
brokenness, and the lack of respect shown to them in an insensitive culture. David helped 
to provide for them what the broader culture had denied them—identity, dignity, and 
empowerment. How true this is for the writer. He has forged strong and meaningful 
relationships with African American men who have been disenfranchised, broken, and 
rejected. The writer has provided a place where men are able to be restored, renewed, and 
revitalized through nurture, empowerment, and spiritual development. As a result of the 
writer’s efforts, these men have grown and have become an integral part of GTRBC. 

Realistically, David provided for these dispossessed, discontented persons what 


God had provided for Israel. God took on the identity of the Hebrew slaves in Egypt and 
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was partial toward the slaves. God was not neutral. God was on the side of the slaves. 
God had a special concern for the exploited, the wounded, and the hurt, and God set the 
slaves free to be God’s own children and to be themselves. These malcontented people 
knew David understood and they believed that he cared. David was their leader, savior, 
and warrior.”> 

Bruce Birch emphasizes that, “David, as an eighth son of a rather undistinguished 
family, may be seen as the hero and champion of socially and economically marginal 
groups over against wealthier landholders.””° 

David was a survivor. But he was not a survivor for himself alone. He was a 
leader of people and a servant of God. While David was a survivor, he was not brutal and 
vicious. He was a man of integrity, values, and purpose. Even the group of men that 
surrounded David was described as renegades. 27 He had enough influence over them that 
they could be kept under control. A person’s identity is not based on what the society 
says, but rather what the person accepts. A renegade lives out renegade status only when 
he or she accepts the renegade identity. 

This Davidic story reveals that persons are always more than society’s label or 
definition. David, an outcast, understood others who were outcasts. David was a leader 
by living into the suffering, oppression, and discontent of those he was to lead. To lead 


without understanding the plight of those being led is either arrogance or ignorance, or 


both. 
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David’s rise to kingship caused him to go through a cave, go into hiding, become 
an exile, and become an outlaw’s refuge. David could not go to the king’s palace without 
going through the lowest ebb in his life. David’s rise to the height of Hebrew society had 
to go by way of those who were oppressed, dispossessed, in debt, distressed, outlawed, 
and outcast. David was a blessing to the lowest of the low. In turn, David’s life and 
destiny was blessed by those he blessed. 

The blessings, encouragement, presence, and friendship were all mutual. David 
was blessed. The outcasts were blessed. Every kingly destiny and every great success is 
enriched, enabled, and empowered by every struggle, every cave, and every individual— 
even those declared to be unknown. 

One cannot ignore that, “...David’s accomplishments were impressive. The 
confidence he often engendered in his followers, his rigorous suppression of Philistine 
power and his establishment of Jerusalem as the new capital speaks well in his behalf.”” 
David was a leader of people. It is clear that people were drawn to David as a powerful 
person but even more as a charismatic leader. They believed in him because they saw in 
him real hope and a real future. “The choice of David, the runt and the shepherd, to be the 
anointed, to be a sign and representative of God’s working presence in human life and 
history, is surely intended to convey a sense of inclusion to all ordinary men and women, 
the plain folk, the undistinguished in the eyes of their neighbors, those lacking social 


status and peer recognition.” 
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As a result of David’s behavior and intrinsic personality, those who followed him 
remained committed and loyal to David. The men who were without status and power 
were drawn to David and were empowered. Empowering powerless men is a key to the 
writer’s success in ministry. As powerless men are empowered and placed in positions of 
honor, they are forever indebted to those who elevate them. The book of 1 Samuel 27 
reveals how David “hires out his band of men to the Philistines as mercenaries. ..’*? This 
was a Strategic move on the part of David to escape the threat of King Saul. These men 
found support, acceptance, and empowerment. These men in turn were willing to do 
whatever was necessary to care for, to fight for, and to stand for David. David’s 
empowerment of men who had been outlaws, outcasts, oppressed, and dispossessed were 
now loyal to David as an outlaw and throughout his kingship. 

David attracted the outcasts and troubled to himself because they saw in him 
hope, new possibilities, and new lives. These outcasts were willing to follow the 
leadership of David because they believed that he understood their painful situation, that 
he was willing to help them, and that he believed in and accepted them. These outcasts 
trusted David because he trusted them. Strong leaders embody the attitudes and principles 
that they desire from those being led. 

Dr. Terry Thomas, in Becoming A Fruit-Bearing Disciple, emphasizes that 
“relationships are built by hanging around and spending committed time with the person 
or persons with whom you desire to have a relationship. Emulation in some form or 
fashion is a certainty in a relationship. It is a known fact that if you hang around a person 
long enough you will find yourself unknowingly mimicking that person’s behavior. 


Without thought or practice, our behavior begins to reflect the person or persons with 
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whom we constantly share our time.”*! These outcasts hung out with David as their 
leader and teacher. They found in David trust, acceptance, and hope. 

The story of David and these outcasts sheds light on African-American males and 
their participation in the church. These men were drawn to David because they felt 
accepted, loved, wanted, and trusted. The loyalty of this outcast group of men never 
wavered. David’s leadership was accepted and followed because he saw and brought out 
the best in this oppressed and outcast group of men. African-American males’ dedication 
and loyalty to the church grow out of being believed in, trusted, and wanted. 

New Testament 

One of the most significant gifts of the church is that of encouragement to people 
in physical, emotional, personal, and spiritual distress. This is found throughout the 
ministry of Barnabas in the Acts of the Apostles. The name Barnabas comes from the 
Aramaic, and probably refers to the prophetic gift of exhortation. His real name was 
Joseph, but the disciples called him Mr. Encouragement (Acts 4:36). The writer, in his 
own way, is a very large encourager of people, especially men. His ability to deal with 
the root causations of a member’s issues rather than their symptoms is emblematic of 
godly wisdom and favor. 

The Bible words which mean encouragement or exhortation, parakaleo and 
paraleisis, are found more than one hundred times in the New Testament. Interestingly, 
another form of this word, parakletos—variously translated as Comforter, Counselor, or 
Advocate— is used in John’s gospel of the Holy Spirit (Jn 14:16), and in his epistle to 
refer to Jesus (I Jn 2:1). 

William Gentz describes Barnabas as “An early Christian leader in both the 
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Jerusalem church and Paul’s missionary party. Barnabas, otherwise called Joseph (Acts 
4:36), was given the descriptive name Son of Encouragement in view of his speaking 
ability, though the exact derivation of Barnabas is uncertain.”*? It is clear that Bamabas 
was special to the church and the Apostles. “As to his character, Luke is unstinting in his 
praise of Barnabas, commencing with the designation a good man, full of the Holy Spirit 
and of faith (Acts 11:24)”. 

Acts 4 reveals a poor and needed church in Jerusalem. “The poverty of the 
primitive Jerusalem community is recorded elsewhere, and gestures for its relief like that 
of Joseph—Barnabas would have made a lasting impression on the tradition.”* John 
Drane makes a sharp distinction between Barnabas and Ananias and Sapphira. “When 
Ananias and Sapphira tried to deceive the church, Peter had no doubt that this was a 
direct challenge not to himself but to the Holy Spirit (Acts 5:9). For the Church did not 
belong to the Apostles; it had come into being with the arrival of the Spirit and the 
ultimate responsibility of its members was to God.”*> Barnabas on the other hand in Acts 
4:37 sold a field that belonged to him and gave the money to the Apostles. This act of 
kindness revealed his loyalty to the church and to God. It also could have helped to 
motivate and inspire other members of the church to do likewise. 

Joseph Fitzmyer says that the story of Ananias and Sapphira is, “The main 


incident in Acts that raises questions about the historical value of the Lucan narrative as a 
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whole.”*> The writer admits that there are numerous sensational or unusual stories 
throughout the Bible. Sometimes, sensational stories illuminate the unquestionable truths 
of God. David Freedman says, “... in vivid contrast to Ananias and Sapphira, who 
withheld a portion of their prosperity (Acts 5:1-11). Barnabas is shown to typify the spirit 
of communal sharing which Luke emphasizes in the earliest Jerusalem community.” 

The church emphasizes a kind of communal living. “Holding ‘everything’ in 
‘common’ (Acts 2:43-45, 4:32-35), the Jerusalem community meets Jesus’ challenge to 
sacrifice material possessions to attain true discipleship (Luke 18:18-30).”°8 According to 
the standard set by Jesus, Barnabas attained true discipleship and was worthy of his new 
name, Barmabas- Son of Encouragement. “Typically, names change with vocational 
changes and indicate God’s favor, as does Bamabas obedience to the rule of this 
community of goods. The apostles changed Joseph’s name underscores once again their 
religious authority.”? 

Barnabas exemplifies encouragement. Encouragement is a ministry that every 
church must take seriously. Every church member is called upon to develop and live out 
the gift of encouragement. “Bamabas is described in Acts as a good man, full of the Holy 
Spirit and of faith; as a result of whose devotion and encouragement—a large company 


was added to the Lord.”*° In the New Testament, Barnabas is an example for believers 


because of his encouragement. He is an unsung hero and does not stand in the spotlight; 
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however, he is crucial to the growth of the Early Church. Real encouragement promotes 
spiritual, individual, and congregational growth. “In a ministry of encouragement, we 
will stand by others, guide and counsel them, urge, comfort, motivate, strengthen, inspire 
and console.”"! Barnabas truly lives up to the meaning of his name, Son of 
Encouragement. Peter and Paul are more visible and more recognizable in the Book of 
Acts than anyone else. Barnabas does his ministry and makes his contribution to the 
church and servants of God as an encourager. 

In Acts 4:36-37 and 11:23-24, Barnabas demonstrates the commitment and 
loyalty to God. His loyalty and commitment to God causes others to be faithful as well. 
Barnabas sells his possessions and gives the proceeds to the Apostles to be used in the 
ministry of the gospel. Barnabas lived what he taught; ministry was not just some 
strategic plan. Ministry for Barnabas grew out of his character and call. God’s spirit filled 
his life, inspired his work, and gave direction to his ministry. People were won over to 
the Lord because they were encouraged through the presence and power of God in 
Barnabas’ life. Barnabas was who he was and his encouragement was like an overflow of 
the joy and presence within. 

Acts 9:26-27 explains how Barnabas took responsibility for Saul, who before his 
Damascus Road experience had persecuted the church. He had been a devout Jew. But 
after his Damascus Road experience, Saul tried to join Jesus’ disciples. The disciples 
were afraid of Saul and did not trust him. They could not believe Saul had really taken on 
a new identity in Jesus Christ. It was Barnabas who took charge of Saul. Barnabas shared 


Saul’s story of conversion. When everyone else stayed away from Saul, Barnabas stood 
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beside him and with him. When others were suspicious of Saul, Barnabas believed he 
was genuine. He did not hold Saul’s past against him, but rather believed that through 
Jesus Christ, God had given him a new beginning. Saul’s outsider and outcast status did 
not stop Barnabas from treating Saul as a brother, friend, disciple, and believer. Saul was 
accepted by the church and disciples, because Barnabas believed in him.” 

Acts 11:25-26 describes Barnabas as Saul’s supporting partner, his sponsor. He 
found Saul and brought him to Antioch. They stayed together and worked together for a 
year. Barnabas encouraged Saul in partnership. He was not controlling or dominating. 
Barnabas and Saul were partners in ministry. It is clear in Acts that later, Saul was more 
out front in the church’s ministry than was Barnabas. Barnabas encouraged Saul by 
standing aside. In order to stand aside, Barnabas had to believe in Saul. He had to trust 
him. Believers were first called Christians in Antioch. It was a negative term. Believers 
embraced the name and made it a positive identity.” 

Acts 14:19-20 describes how the ministry of Paul and Barnabas caused them to 
face persecution and suffering. Paul was attacked and stoned by Jews. It appears that the 
good news of the gospel was attractive, appealing, and winsome to the people. Jews were 
angry and threatened. Paul’s faith got him into trouble. Barnabas was Paul’s partner 
before the stoning and when the stoning was over Barnabas was still Paul’s partner in the 
ministry. Surely, Barnabas like Paul had his fears. But Barnabas’ faith gave him the 
courage to stand against fear and to stand as a ministry partner with Paul. Barnabas 
encouraged Paul amidst fear, persecution, and suffering. He encouraged Paul by standing 


with Paul in spite of fear. His partnership of faith was bigger and more powerful than 
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opposition and fear.“* Barnabas and Paul were successful together. 

Acts 15:37-39 describes a serious disagreement between Paul and Barnabas 
concerning John Mark. At an earlier time, John Mark had participated with Paul and 
Barnabas on a mission to Cyprus. He then continued as they landed in Pamphylia. For 
some unknown reason, John Mark went back to Jerusalem. He deserted Paul and 
Barnabas. It is not clear whether John Mark had a loss of nerve or whether he had to take 
care of a family matter. The author of Acts does not provide any details regarding the 
desertion. 

Paul was not willing to forget or forgive John Mark for his departure. Paul refused 
to take John Mark on future missions of ministry. Barnabas was willing to give John 
Mark another chance. Paul would not give, in creating a serious disagreement between 
Paul and Barnabas. Barnabas and Paul parted company. Barnabas, Son of 
Encouragement, gave John Mark another chance. It was a wise decision by Barnabas 
because John Mark was faithful and effective. Once again, Barnabas had lived up to his 
name as a Son of Encouragement. Later, Barnabas and Paul were reunited in ministry and 
fellowship. Reconciliation was possible because Barnabas did not take the disagreement 
between Paul and himself personally (It almost appears that Paul failed to remember that 
he had been given a second chance after his conversion to accept Christ when the church 
did not want to accept him.)* Paul may have thought John Mark was unworthy to 
continue in ministry. John Mark got a second chance and was able to redeem himself 


because of the friendship and encouragement of Barnabas. He was able to regain self- 
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respect, self-esteem, and a positive identity as a witness for Christ.® 

Paul had been unforgiving towards John Mark. The blessing for John Mark was 
that Barnabas believed in him and trusted him. The interesting point is in 2 Timothy 4:9- 
11, “Demas in love with this present world...” had deserted Paul. It appears that Demas 
lost focus or faith. He was no longer faithful to Paul and the Christian cause. Also, 

2 Timothy 4:11 reveals that Paul has had a change of heart towards John Mark: “Luke 
alone is with me. Get Mark and bring him with you; for he is very useful in serving me.” 
John Mark got a second chance with Paul because Barnabas gave him a second chance. 
Paul sent for John Mark out of a real necessity of being left by Demas. Barnabas gave 
John Mark a second chance because he refused to let John Mark’s friendship and 
fellowship die. The encouragement, acceptance, being needed and loved by Barnabas and 
Paul led to John Mark’s empowerment. 

The reunion of John Mark with Paul was an unintended result or consequence of 
Barnabas’ trust, acceptance, and forgiveness of John Mark. Barnabas remained true to 
God and to himself as an outstanding person of encouragement. Barnabas was authentic 
in being himself. His motives toward John Mark were caring, concerned, and consistent. 
Barnabas’ blessing of acceptance and trust in John Mark helped him reunite with Paul. It 
was Paul who told Barnabas to bring John Mark because he was useful. 

Barnabas’ identity was to live up to his call. His Spirit of Encouragement could 
not be deterred or defeated. It is clear that Paul could never have become the preacher or 
church founder without the encouragement and fellowship of Barnabas. Perhaps, without 


Barnabas, Paul may have quit and given up on the faith. Only God can fully know the 
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impact of Barnabas on Paul and the church. 

Every person needs the encouragement of a Barnabas. Every believer ought to be 
an encourager like Barnabas. Barnabas was consistent. He encouraged Saul when the 
church did not trust him after Saul’s conversion on the Damascus Road. He encouraged 
John Mark when Paul did not believe in him after John Mark had deserted them. 
Barnabas encouraged Paul when he was a bold witness for Christ. He encouraged Paul 
when he was persecuted for his witness. Barnabas never wavered or backed down. 

The writer believes that Joseph’s name was changed to Barnabas, Son of 
Encouragement, because of what the Apostles saw in him and who he became. Barnabas 
was loyal to the church in giving his resources. He believed in the church and the God of 
the church. His attitude and actions were noticed by the church and motivated members 
of the church in their giving and stewardship. The Apostles, like many sincere disciples, 
were able to see gifts, talents, and strengths in Barnabas, perhaps before he could see 
these attributes in himself. A new identity is implicit in the name, Barnabas, Son of 
Encouragement. 

Empowerment for African American males becomes a reality when they are 
encouraged, loved, supported, and believed in. Barnabas’ story of encouragement 
towards others exemplifies how the faith, witness, and the lives of others can be 
empowered. His testimony of encouragement should be the testimony of every Christian 
and the church as a body. Encouragement promotes empowerment and empowerment 
promotes sincere faith and selfless ministry in the spirit of Jesus Christ. African 
American males are effective and attend church in large numbers when they are 


empowered, transformed, and encouraged. 
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Historical Foundation 

In order to speak to the historical reality of African American men, one must 
begin with an analysis of the African American family, church, and community. One of 
the fundamental assumptions about the African American family and the African 
American church is that they are closely related. Today, the Black family and church that 
were so closely related have drifted apart. This drifting apart has come from several 
sources. Ultimately, the value of a people that were held so dear has become devoid of 
meaning. These values are family structure and extended families. These two core values 
have been the thread that weaves the tapestry that keeps the African American 
community together amid slavery, racism, sexism, classism, and other forms of 
oppression. 

A dominant factor that creates commonality and synergy between the Black 
church and the Black family is that they have the same roots and similar expressions. 
According to Wallace Smith, author of The Church in the Life of the Black Family, Dr. J. 
Deotis Roberts says: 

We have studied the history and sociology of the Black family and 

have allowed our doctrine of the church in the Black tradition to 

emerge out of the context. The extended family has been employed 

as a way of imagining the Black church. Since our goal has been to 

make these two primary Black institutions mutually supportive, it 

has been proper to use the family image in reference to a Black 

ecclesiology...Since Black families are the source of the Black 

church’s life and growth, the measure of its ministry to Black 

families will determine the quality of its own mission.*” 


Smith goes on to say that it is no accident that families that participated in the life 


of the church experience fewer problems than those who remain unchurched. One of the 
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reasons Smith makes this assertion is based on the hope that is experienced through song, 
sermons, and general fellowship. He says that it is in this ethos that families gain strength 
and are taught how to love, respect, and care for other persons who are members of the 
church.** The eschatological experience of hope that is constantly reinforced coupled 
with the testimonies of those who have “made it over” serve to sustain a people who 
would have otherwise broken under the yoke of relentless oppression. 

As one dialogues about the Black family, it becomes necessary to define terms. 
The writer agrees with Andrew Billingsley, author of Climbing Jacobs Ladder, in his 
definition of the African American family: 

Essentially it is an intimate association of persons of African 

descent who are related to one another by a variety of means, 

including blood, marriage, formal adoption, informal adoption, or 

by appropriation; sustained by a history of common residence in 

America; and deeply embedded in a network of social structures 

both integral to and external to itself. Numerous interlocking 


elements come together, forming an extraordinary resilient 
institution.” 


When delving deeper into the ethos and history of the Black family, family has a 
broad meaning with roots that run deep showing strength and stability. However, the 
understanding of family held by African Americans is quite different from that held by 
the dominant culture. According to Billingsley, in the hundred-year period between the 
end of slavery and the aftermath of World War II, the structure of the African American 
family was extremely stable. During this period, core families consisted of father, mother, 


and biological children. Divorce was rare and couples usually remained married until 
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death. Children usually remained in the homes with their parents until they were ready to 
start families of their own.” 

A very disturbing statistic of married households from the 1960’s to the 1990’s 
uncovered a major decline not only in married couples, but also in the stability of the 
basic family structure. In the 1960’s, 78 percent of Black families with children were 
married; by the 1970’s, it dropped to 64 percent. In the 1980’s the statistics continued to 
drop to 48 percent and by the 1990’s, it was at 39 percent.” As recently as 2003, the 
marriage rate has dropped to 32 percent. What this says is that systematically, a stable 
family structure that served the African American community well for over 150 years 
after slavery has taken a nose dive with no visible signs of recovery. Many factors go into 
this phenomenon namely the industrial revolution, social acceptance of single-person 
households, cohabitation, and better jobs.°° 

Other factors contributing to the decline of Black families over time are increased 
diversification and the emergence of social class. Social class in the African American 
community is primarily based on income and job mobility. Some of the more frequently 
used and well known social classes include the nonworking poor, the working poor, the 
non-poor working class, the middle class, and a few that are called the upper class.** 
Understanding social class stratification in Black families is critical to understanding 


Black family stability. The higher up the socio-economic ladder one goes, the more likely 
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there are to be husband-wife families. They are also more likely to have working spouses 
helping to sustain this status. Social class and family status are directly related.°> The 
reverse of this statement also hold true. The lower you are on the class scale, the more 
likely there is no husband-wife families but rather families that are headed by single 
parents. According to Billingsley’s research and statistical data, this was the case 75 

+, 56 
percent of the time. 

The final point to discuss about the African American family is that it cannot be 
strong unless it is supported by a strong community. In recent decades, the support and 
strength of the African American community died. The one sure place where values, 
morals, and institutions were vibrant, cease to exist. 

The Black community can be perceived as a social system. Within 

the community, value and congruence exist; a significant segment 

of its constituents share norms, sentiments, and expectations... 

Even though diversity exists within the community, its members 


are held together by adherence to commonly shared values and 
goals.°” 


Possibly, one institution has played a critical role in the strength of the Black 
family over the years; the Black church. Myron Chartier give a good understanding of the 
relationship of the church and the Black family. He said: 


The gospel has the power to liberate men and women from the 
contemporary forms of enslavement in a new community, the 
church. Central to Christian community is an intimate relationship 
with God through the empowering work of the Holy Spirit. This 
same spirit has led these believers into a reconciling interpersonal 
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relationship with one another. Indeed, the Gospel of God binds 
men and women to one another as well as to God.*® 


It is unbelievable that the Black church has been one of the most stable 
institutions in the life of the Black family and now it is losing its effectiveness. At one 
time building Black churches became a form of economic empowerment and job 
generation for the people in the community. The church began to grow and spread its 
tentacles far and wide influencing such institutions as banks, schools, insurance 
companies, and low income housing. It also served as a platform for political action as 
well as for nurturing young talent for musical, dramatic, and artistic development.” 

The twentieth century not only saw the role of the church diminish in the life of 
the Black family, it also saw the development of Black secular organizations like college 
fraternities and sororities, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), and the National Urban League. Along with the emergence of these 
secular organizations was the acceptance into membership of many influential Black 
pastors. This mix of the sacred and the secular caused much disturbance in the eyes of 
social scientists. Their view was that polity and politics should be completely separated 
and never mixed. This caused great misunderstandings and misrepresentations of the 
Black church. 

One of the underlying presuppositions regarding the need to separate polity and 
politics is that Black pastors and Black churches benefit directly from their privileged 
political status in society. According to James Cone, more times than not, churches are 


guilty of covering up their own sins behind sophisticated theological jargon. Cone says 
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that it is not enough to talk about the poor and the needy; churches should be doing 
something to fight against socio-economic structures responsible for the poverty in the 
first place. 

While many churches have visible signs of caring for the poor by establishing 
prison programs, food programs, hospital ministries, and other specialized ministries, 
they still turn their heads to the real problems of social injustice and a lack of equity 
within the community. Many church based programs only serve as detraction from 
challenging the capitalistic driven systems and machines that create communal disparity. 
A fundamental reason for this practice is because churches are often beneficiaries of the 
socio-political responsible for the disparity.! 

Overall, as we reflect on the history of the Black church, it is still vibrant and 
represents one of the most stable and influential institutions in the Black community. 
Although the church has experienced a number of road blocks, it still is a giant pillar of 
hope. One of the road blocks that the church experienced was that of the class system. As 
the class system became more defined because of economic empowerment, the middle 
class Black began to congregate in more intentional ways. The church became somewhat 
of a closed system and not all Blacks were welcomed in some churches. These churches 
quickly made names for themselves as they grew in numbers and economic power. This 
growth and change in attitude because of class caused the church to split along class 
lines. Even today, these class lines still exist and they continue to be problematic for 


inner-city Black communities. 
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One of the most important questions for the church as it looks to the future is 
whether it is willing to meet the challenge of transcending class boundaries and reach out 
to the poor. If the traditional Black church fails in its attempt to include the urban poor, 
the possibility of a Black church of the poor may emerge. 

In turning our attention to African American men’s absence from the church, it 
becomes painfully noticeable that more and more African American men are going 
backward and not forward. According to Lincoln and Mamiya, the relative absence of 
males in Black churches is found in a complex array of cultural and demographic factors. 
Lincoln and Mamiya say, “American culture has always tended to identify lay religion 
with women...The patriarchal values of American society have identified church 
attendance and membership with the enterprise of cultural maintenance and value 
transmission rather than one that is instrumental or economic.” 

The cultural explanation for men includes Sunday distractions such as sports or 
other recreation, and extended rest as a reward for a full week of labor. Among the lower 
classes, teenage Black males are often socialized by their male role models to view too 
much church involvement as a sign of weakness or an absence of machismo: “Time to be 
aman and learn the ways of the world. Leave the church to the women.” 

The shortage of Black males is not only felt in Black churches but it has 
repercussions in al] areas of life in Black communities, including dating and marriage, the 
phenomenon of female head of households, and the number of Black male members in 
any Black organization, excluding the fraternities and lodges. In fact, one popular folk 


explanation of the predominance of female members in Black churches is related to the 
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power of sexual attraction between the male pastor and his largely female followers. 
While the power of the patriarchal heritage cannot be summarily dismissed, it would 
seem just as reasonable to expect a female pastor would attract a largely male following 
But that has not happened because the shortage of male participation is rooted in 
structural factors that also include the high rates of unemployment among Black men. 
Until these societal problems are resolved it is unlikely that Black churches or other 
Black organizations will experience a resurgence of Black male membership.” 
Theological Foundation 

The theological foundation will provide an overview of Black and liberation 
theology. It will chronicle in a summary fashion the historical evolution of Black and 
liberation theology and its effect on the African American family, community, and 
church. Black liberation theology supports the rationale that prophetic preaching brings 
people out of crisis as a result of God’s alignment with the oppressed. 

Liberation Theology is concerned with the freedom and dignity of those who are 
oppressed. James Cone argues that Blacks have historically been the oppressed in 
America. He further argues that Blacks need freedom from white oppressors. The 
concern here is not about racial hatred but freedom from oppression. Liberation theology 
emphasizes that God is on the side of freedom and not oppression. Blackness in James H. 
Cone’s thought is not just a racial issue but the object of oppression. “Black theology is a 
theology of liberation because it is a theology which arises from identification with the 


oppressed Blacks in America seeking to interpret the gospel of Jesus in the light of the 
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Black condition. It believes that the liberation of the Black community is God’s 
liberation.” 

The freedom sought for by Blacks is a freedom from oppression and a freedom to 
be themselves. This freedom is God given. Providing ministry opportunities and 
encouragement for African American males in church life is liberating. Opportunity and 
encouragement can promote empowerment. Process theology helps to explain this 
empowerment. “Process theologians influenced by the philosophy of A. N. Whitehead 
and C. Hartshorne proposed a new doctrine of God that stressed the divine immanence, 
the divine involvement in the world process, the divine responsiveness, and the divine 
love as persuasive rather than coercive. In this way, they showed God’s immediacy and 
presence in every moment, and God’s effect on the moment.”® African American males 
are empowered for ministry when they are loved, supported, encouraged, and believed in 
and provided with opportunities for ministry. “The process theologians see God as active 
in all events as one efficient cause among many others. According to the process view, 
God acts in the world by influence and persuasion.” God uses all of our experiences, 
good and bad, to bring to reality our best selves. It takes all that we have gone through to 
get where we are. 

According to William L. Banks, Black liberation theology supports the concept 
of prophetic preaching affecting attitudinal change toward transformation. Banks states 


that Black liberation theology began to take root during the time of slavery in America.” 
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At that time, most Blacks accepted the slave brand of Christianity at face value. White 
missionaries persuaded Blacks that life on earth was insignificant because obedient 
servants of God could expect a reward in heaven after death. The white interpretation of 
Christianity effectively divested the slaves of any concern that they might have had about 
their freedom in the present. 

Robert McAfee Brown in Liberation Theology: An Introductory Guide, articulates 
three emphases of liberation theology which cannot be separated. “The first emphasis is 
liberation from unjust social structures that destroy people. The structures may be 
political or economic or cultural; they may grow out of warped attitudes based on race, 
class, national, sex, or religious structures. The second emphasis is liberation from the 
power of fate, from the sense that one’s station in life is foreordained. The third emphasis 
is liberation from personal sin and guilt.””°All three of these emphases are a part of and 
essential to liberation theology. The focus of the project is more on the first emphasis of 
liberation from unjust social structures, but the other two emphases are not excluded. 

Much of James Cone’s work lays the foundation for prophetic preaching as a 
means to liberate individuals from crisis. Cone states that as more Blacks began attending 
white Christian churches, restrictions in seating, communion services, and property 
ownership caused many Blacks to seek autonomy in their own congregations and 
ultimately, separate denominations,”! By the mid-1700’s, Black slaves had begun 


meeting in private to worship since authentic worship with whites was impossible. There 
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is historical evidence to conclude that these themes later developed by Black liberation 
theologians were present in these early slave meetings in at least a nascent form.’” 

Emmanuel McCall notes the impact of an activism form of prophetic preaching to 
deliver people who found themselves in crisis. According to McCall, it was not long 
before slave theology would give rise to Black activism.” There were many important 
figures who contributed to the cause of Black liberation throughout Black history. 
Among them were Nat Turner, Marcus Garvey, Howard Thurman, Martin Luther King 
Jr., and Albert Cleage. 

Eric C. Lincoln makes the argument that prophetic preaching must be relevant to 
truly liberate individuals from crisis. Lincoln states that Black liberation theology as 
expressed in the African American community seeks to find a way to make the gospel 
relevant to Black people who must struggle daily under the burden of white oppression.”* 
The question often posed to Black theologians is not one that is easily answered. “What if 
anything does the Christian gospel have to say to powerless Black men,” to use James 
Cone’s words, whose existence is “threatened on a daily basis by the insidious tentacles 
of white power?”’> If the gospel has nothing to say to people as they confront the daily 
realities of life, it is a lifeless message. If Christianity is not real to Blacks, then they will 


reject it. 
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According to Anthony T. Evans, prophetic preaching must also be real to 
facilitate one’s deliverance from crisis. Evans states that there are many reasons why 
Christianity has not been real to Blacks.”° To begin with, white Christianity emphasizes 
individualism, and divides the world into separate realms of the sacred and secular, 
public and private. Such a view of the world is alien to African-American spirituality. 
The Christianity that was communicated to Blacks had as its primary focus life in the 
present world. In addition, Christianity is hopelessly associated with slavery and 
segregation in the minds of many African-Americans. 

Wilmore and Cone argue that an individual has come out of crisis when their 
ethics are consistently changed. According to Wilmore and Cone, there were also many 
reasons to believe that many African Americans previously rejected Christianity.”” The 
historical presence of Islam in the African-American community was nurtured by a 
variety of forces, but one of its principle sources of strength was the sense that within 
many blacks a tremendous gap existed between what took place in the Church on 
Sunday, and how church people lived during the rest of the week.’® Many converts to 
Islam were Christian, but they testified to seeing little coherence between the worship of 


the church, and the rough and tumble world of the streets the rest of the week.” 
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According to Lincoln, James Cone is known as the father of Black liberation 
theology.” McCall reveals that James Cone was born in Fordyce, Arkansas in 1939 and 
grew up in the small town of Bearsden." It was there that Cone experienced the life- 
affirming community of the Black church alongside the soul-crushing reality of white 
racism. Through sermons, songs, and prayers that called on God’s concern for their well- 
being, the Macedonia African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church taught Cone how to 
deal with the contradictions of life and present a way to create meaning in a society not of 
his own making. 

In response to criticism from other Black theologians, Cone began to make 
greater use of resources native to the African American Christian community for his 
theological work, including slave spirituals, the blues, and the writings of prominent 
African American thinkers like David Walker, Henry McNeal, and W. E. B. DuBois.®* 

Gayraud Wilmore prescribes a theology focused on liberation of people from 
crisis. Wilmore’s theology emphasizes black self-affirmation with the understanding that 
God wills Black people to be free, equal, and at peace.** According to Wilmore, Black 
theology should enable Blacks to stop victimizing each other, such as through Black on 
Black crime, or perpetuating the poor self-esteem engendered through several years of 


living in a racist society.*°Black theology should be the method of analyzing the gospel’s 
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concern with breaking the chains of oppression. Theory and practice should join hands to 
help counter oppression and injustice.* 

Cone refers to Black liberation theology as an attempt to teach people how to be 
both unapologetically Black and Christian at the same time.*” Cone in his book, A Black 
Theology of Liberation, also develops Black theology as a system. Cone’s formulation is 
that Christian theology is a theology of liberation— “a rational study of the being of God 
in the world in light of the existential situation of the oppressed community, relating the 
forces of liberation to the essence of the gospel, which is Jesus Christ.” Black 
consciousness and the Black experience of oppression orient Black liberation theology.** 

According to Barbara Hagerty, Black liberation theology originated on July 31, 
1966, when 51 black pastors bought a full page ad in the New York Times and demanded 
a more aggressive approach to eradicating racism.*? These pastors echoed the demands of 
the black power movement, but the new crusade found its source of inspiration in the 
Bible.°*° Anthony Pinn, who teaches philosophy and religion at Rice University in 
Houston states that “God’s presence in the world is best depicted through God’s 
involvement in the struggle for justice.”*' Pinn further states, “God is so intimately 


connected to the community that suffers that God becomes part of that community.”°? 
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Anthony Bradley points out that a clear definition of Black theology was first 
given formulation in 1969 by the National Committee of Black Church Men in the midst 
of the civil rights movement.” Black theology is a theology of liberation from crisis. It 
seeks to plumb the Black condition in light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, so that the 
Black community can see that the gospel is commensurate with the achievements of 
Black humanity.” Black theology is a theology of blackness. It is the affirmation of 
Black humanity that emancipates Black people from white racism, thus providing 
authentic freedom for both white and Black people.”° It affirms the humanity of white 
people in that it says No to the encroachment of white oppression.”° The notion of 
blackness is not merely a reference to skin color, but rather it is a symbol of oppression 
that can be applied to all persons of color who have a history of oppression.” In his book, 
Black Theology and Black Power, Cone states that “Being Black in America has little to 
do with skin color. Being Black means that your heart, your soul, your mind, and your 
body are where the dispossessed are.”°* In 1977, Cone was quoted as saying, “I think the 
time has come for Black theologians and church people to move beyond a mere reaction 


to white racism in America and begin to extend our vision of a new socially constructed 
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humanity in the whole inhabited world. Wilmore and Cone argue that humanity is whole, 
and cannot be isolated into racial and national groups.””? 

Dwight Hopkins, a professor at the University of Chicago Divinity School, says 
that Black liberation theology often portrays Jesus as a brown-skinned revolutionary.!° 
Hopkins cites the words of Mary in the Magnificat—also known as the Song of Mary—in 
which she says God intends to bring down the mighty and to raise the lowly. Hopkins 
also notes that in the book of Matthew, Jesus says the path to heaven is to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, visit the sick and the prisoners.'7! The central text for Black 
liberation theology can be found in chapter 4 of Luke’s gospel, where Jesus outlines the 
purpose of his ministry. 

Hopkins further states that “Jesus says my mission is to eradicate poverty and to 
bring about freedom and liberation for the oppressed.”!©? Most Christian pastors in 
America skip over that part of the Bible. Linda Thomas, who teaches at the Lutheran 
School of Theology in Chicago, says the whole point of it is to challenge the powerful 
and to raise questions for society to think about. !°3 

Cone makes the line of argument with a force that cuts to the marrow of 


contemporary American Christianity: “Jesus had little toleration for the middle-or-upper- 


class religious snob whose attitude attempted to usurp the sovereignty of God and destroy 
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the dignity of the poor.”!* Cone further writes, “The Kingdom is not for the poor and not 
for the rich because the former has nothing to expect from the world while the latter’s 
entire existence is grounded in his commitment to worldly things. 15 The poor man may 
expect everything from God, while the rich man may expect nothing because he refuses 
to free himself from his own pride. It is not that poverty is a pre-condition for entrance 
into the Kingdom.!° However, those who recognize their utter dependence on God, and 
wait on Him despite the fact that miserable absurdity of life is typically poor, according 
to Jesus.” When Black people hear this message, Cone insists, they discover a message 
that resonates with their experience of life. 107 Their experience of struggling for liberation 
is the same as the struggle of Christ himself. Jesus, who was resurrected, is now alive 
and therefore, fighting for the very same things, working against the structures of 
injustice.1°° 

The goal of Black liberation theology is freedom and justice. Lincoln explains 
that Black theologians turn to scripture as the sanction for their demand.'” The psalmist 
writes, “If God is going to see righteousness established in the land, he himself must be 
particularly active as the helper of the fatherless to deliver the needy when he crieth; and 


the poor that hath no helper.” © Karl Barth, who was not Black—recognized the 
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legitimacy of this demand.'!! For this reason, Barth wrote, “in the relations and events in 
the life of His people, God always takes His stand unconditionally and passionately on 
this side alone: against the lofty and on behalf of those who are denied it and deprived of 
it.”'”? Barth believed that man brought the divine under his possession and under his own 
management. Barth’s ideology becomes a foundation for all liberation theology.'! 
Liberation theology then, seeks to wrestle God away from the oppressors and make Him 
to be what the Word of God describes Him to be, against oppressors and an unconditional 
liberator of oppressed peoples. 

Millard Erickson states that Black liberation theologians do not intend to allow 
the church —whether it is white or Black—to evade its responsibility.'!* It “cannot say 
that the poor are in poverty because they will not work, or that they suffer because they 
are lazy. However, having come before God as nothing and being received by Him into 
His kingdom through grace, the Christian should know that he or she has been made 
righteous (justified) so that he or she can join God in the fight for justice.!!5 Therefore, 
whoever fights for the poor, fights for God; whoever risks his or her life for the helpless 
and unwanted, risks their life for God.!!° 

Cone writes that “Authentic love is not help, not giving away Christmas baskets, 


but working for political, social, and economic justice. which always means a distribution 
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of power.” ‘Tt is the kind of power which enables Blacks to fight their own battles and 
thus to keep their dignity." 

As part of his theological analysis, Cone argues for God’s own identification with 
blackness. “The Black theologian must reject any conception of God which stifles 
Black self-determination by picturing God as a God of all people. Either God is identified 
with the oppressed to the point that their experience becomes God’s experience, or God is 
a God of racism.'”° The blackness of God means that God has made the oppressed 
condition God’s own condition. This is the essence of the biblical revelation. By electing 
Israelite slaves as the people of God and by becoming the Oppressed One in Jesus Christ, 
the human race is made to understand that God is known where human beings experience 
humiliation and suffering.’?! According to Cone, liberation is not an afterthought, but the 
very essence of divine activity.!?? 

Cone’s interpretation of Scripture is consistent with the concept of liberation from 
crisis. Having established that the Black experience is the governing principle in Cone’s 
interpretation of Scripture, it is important to note how this governing principle affects 
Cone’s view of specific doctrine.'?* Cone views God from the stance of God’s 


deliverance of Israel from oppression under the Egyptians. Cone says that the consistent 
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theme in Israelite prophecy is Yahweh’s concern for “the lack of social, economic, and 
political justice for those who are poor and unwanted in the society.!% Cone argues that it 
is the same God, who is working for the deliverance of oppressed blacks in twentieth- 
century America.'”° His belief is that because God is helping oppressed Blacks and has 
identified with them, God Himself is spoken of as Black. 

Cone suggests that the doctrine of Jesus Christ is one of deliverance of people 
from crisis. On the doctrine of Jesus Christ, Cone’s intention is to stand in the 
Chalcedonian tradition in his understanding of Jesus Christ.!”° The Chalcedonian creed 
affirmed that Christ is truly God and truly man. Cone agrees, but adds that the role of 
Jesus as God-Incarnate was to liberate the oppressed.” In Theology by Cone, he is 
quoted as follows: “Jesus Christ is God Himself coming into the very depths of human 
existence for the sole purpose of striking off the chains of slavery, thereby freeing man 
from ungodly principalities and powers that hinder his relationship with God." 

In Cone’s view, sin is a condition of human existence in which man denies the 
essence of God’s liberating activity as revealed in Jesus Christ.'?? In this view, sin is 


anything that is contrary to the oppressed community or its liberation. 


Cone believes that the Black church has played an instrumental role in the 
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religious and social life of Black America.'*° Cone says that the Black church was the 
creation of a Black people “whose daily existence was an encounter with the 
overwhelming and brutalizing reality of white power. '31For the slaves, the Black church 
was the sole source of identity and the sense of community. The Black church became the 
only sphere of Black experience that was free of white power. ae 

Cone further argues the idea of people coming out of crisis as a present and future 
reality. According to the doctrine of eschatology, Cone rejects the idea that Christianity 
is primarily concerned with life in the next world.'* Cone states that if eschatology 
means that one believes that God is totally uninvolved in the suffering of man because he 
is preparing them for another world, then Black theology is not eschatological.'* Black 
theology, according to Cone, has hope for this life. Cone’s definitions of revolution and 
violence are quite radical. 135 Cone defines liberation as the “any means of emancipation 
that Black people deemed necessary.” This definition would seem to allow for the use of 
violence.'*° 

Roberts suggest that the individuals must take action beyond liberation from 
crisis. DeOtis Roberts argues that a biblical theology of liberation must include an 


emphasis on reconciliation among men, without which the theology ceases to be 
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Christian.'*” Black liberation theologian DeOtis Roberts insists that Black theology must 
speak of reconciliation that brings Black men together and of reconciliation that brings 
Black and white men together.'** Roberts says that it is his true belief that true freedom 
overcomes estrangement and heals the brokenness between people. However, Roberts 
argues that reconciliation can take place only between equals. The concept cannot exist 
with a situation of Whites over Blacks.'* 

The idea of liberation theology and the Black church raises an important question 
to be considered.'*° How influential has black liberation theology been in the life of the 
Black church in America? C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya completed a ten- 
year Statistical study of the black church in America."! Younger and more educated 
pastors responded as being more influenced by black liberation theology than older and 
less educated pastors. The study also noted that higher education levels among 
denominations such as the African American Episcopal Church were more involved in 
the Black liberation movement.'“? This study also suggests that lower-class individuals 
have not been as readily affected by the Black liberation movement. 

Based on their nationwide field experience, Lincoln and Mamiya have observed 


that the majority of black clergy are educated as apprentices—learning on the job under 
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143 What little academic education that clergy receive is 


the direction of senior clergy. 
usually at the Bible school level. Most of the reading is denominationally oriented. It is 
this local level of clergy education, Lincoln and Mamiya suggest that new Back liberation 
theology has thus far failed to penetrate. '“* 

Lincoln and Mamiya make the following warning: “Unless the movement of 
Black liberation theology reaches beyond its present location among the intellectual elite 
and gives more attention to a mass education of clergy and laity in the churches, the 
movement will continue to have minimal influence among its key constituencies.”'*> 

Skinner makes the argument that people come out of crisis with an assurance of 
the power of God. Skinner states that Black people expect the preacher to reassure them 
of God’s power, not to question or doubt it.'4° The Black church expects the pastor to 
help with joblessness, poverty, and discrimination by transforming their despair into 
hope. Black theology needs to provide the content and method of changing the social, 
economic, and political obstacles for Blacks.'*’ The Black church needs a practical 
theology that can help liberate it from social, political, and economic oppression.“ 


In John Jasper’s characteristic hermeneutic, LaRue indicates that God acts 


mightily as liberator and defender.'*? LaRue deals with the domain of the “care of the 
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soul” by reiterating Alexander Crummell’s hermeneutic of a God who acts mightily. 1 
Within Crummell’s reference, LaRue notes that history moves under the power of God 
with purpose and design. ' God is sovereign over all nations of the earth and that 
whatever a nation becomes, both corporately and individually, depends upon its character 
and obedience to almighty God.!°? 

Prophetic preaching provides not only the reassurance of God’s power, but of 
God’s hope in the midst of despair. It is trust in our God and hope in ourselves that 
persuades us to engage in ministries and programs that transform the social, economic, 
and political barriers of the African American community. Prophetic preaching with 
Black liberation theology as its basis seeks to bring people out of crisis. Even if 
individuals believe that being in crisis is in some way their own doing, Black liberation 
theology suggests that God sides with those who are in crisis by bringing them out of 
crisis. 

The idea of liberation is emphasized in the New Testament by Jesus Christ. In 
Luke 4:18-19, Jesus clearly sounded the note of liberation for oppressed persons. His 
emphasis was not just a spiritual liberation but also included liberation from physical 
oppression. ue 

The God of the Hebrews and the God of Jesus was and is a liberating God who is 


active in the world to set the enslaved and captives free. God takes upon God’s self the 
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condition of oppression. The human situation of physical and spiritual bondage became 
God’s plight with God’s people. “The search for Black identity is the search for God, 
because God’s identity is revealed in the Black struggle for freedom.”'** Human freedom 
and identity belong together. Persons of faith are free inwardly and sincerely committed 
to God. Freedom is the inevitable yearning. 

“Men belong to God, and no man who is in bondage to another is free to answer 
God if he must first answer to some other man claiming to be his master.”!*> Freedom is 
essential for human dignity. A person is defined by his or her commitments; but, without 
freedom, commitments are shallow or cannot be realized. 

C. Eric Lincoln implied that the reality of Black theology did not begin with 
James H. Cone. “Black theology began with the first sermon preached by a Black slave to 
his brothers and sisters huddled together in some plantation swamp or forest. ... it was 
even then a theology of liberation because it questioned the established contention that 
God willed the desecration of the human spirit by reducing a man to a thing.”"° Black 
theology helped to shape an identity of positiveness and empowerment for African 
Americans throughout their history in America. When the broader society labeled 
blackness as ugly, Black theology declared that blackness was beautiful because God is 
the creator. 

Black theology takes the suffering of the oppressed seriously. Suffering is 


embraced with the hope of liberation. In the spirit of Black theology, the African 
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American Church has been prophetic in calling the status quo into question. The African 
American church offers understanding to the struggles of the African American male and 
the hopeful message of empowerment. The positive message of liberating hope 
empowers, encourages, and enables males to be positive and productive members of the 
African American church community. Black theology affirms “to know God is to know 
God’s work of liberation on behalf of the oppressed.”!*” 

Knowledge of God is reflected in one’s life and activities inspired by God. A 
person’s love and knowledge of God provides identity and influences behavior. Faith in 
God is bigger than the struggles and difficulties faced. The African American Church is 
the custodian of hope for African Americans. African American males are empowered by 
Black theology through the African American church. The church provides for these 
males, empowerment, and purpose often denied by the broader culture. In Soul Theology, 
religion and belief systems are acknowledged for having great importance. “Among 
oppressed people and all others under major stress, belief systems give healing and 
empowering support to psychic and spiritual survival. The belief system of Black culture 
has been doing just this task.”!5® African Americans in general and African American 
males in particular owe their survival and positiveness to their faith and/or the church. 
The invitation and opportunity to share in the ministry of the church says to African 
American males that they are needed, loved, and appreciated. 

The church is not a building. The church is the people of God. When the church is 


reduced to just being a building, the church loses its mission, focus and purpose. The 
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church is a community of faith in Jesus Christ. The faith of these believers has a purpose 
in Jesus, the Christ. The mission of this community of believers is to live out being 
Christ’s agents in setting persons free from sin, oppression, and physical bondage. The 
church is spirit-filled, spirit-empowered, and spirit-led. The church is not a selfish 
community. The church is God’s community. For African Americans the church cannot 
neglect being the liberating agent. 

J. Deotis Roberts emphasizes the idea of family for the African American church. 
“The Black church, as a social and religious body, has served as a kind of ‘extended 
family’ for Blacks. In a real sense, then, thousands of Blacks who have never known real 
family life have discovered the meaning of real kinship in the Black church.”!? 
Historically, family life was either denied or limited severely for African Americans. 
Family is the social unit where a person is loved, respected, appreciated, valued, 
recognized, and supported. The African American church is the family. It provided all of 
the missing family elements. Church is about relationships, fatherhood, motherhood, 
brotherhood, and sisterhood. Church relationships are often stronger than biological 
relationships because church relationships are undergirded by a common faith along with 
deep friendship with each other. 

E. Franklin Frazier in The Negro Church in America describes the loss of family 
life: 

The enslavement of the Negro not only destroyed the traditional 

African system of kinship and other forms of organized social life 

but it made insecure and precarious the most elementary form of 

social life which tended to sprout anew, so to speak, on American 


soil—the family. There was, or course, no legal marriage and the 
relation of the husband and father to his wife and children was a 
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temporary relationship dependent upon the will of the white 
masters and the exigencies of the plantation regime.”!© 


The African American church was forced to form a system of kinship and family 
to fill the void of a lack of family life. These family relationships were and are essential 
to a person’s well-being. The church for African Americans had to and continues to 
attend to family support systems and issues that the white church never had to focus 
upon. For African Americans, the church was not just a home away from home. The 
church was and is home. It provides warmth, love, support, and real kinship. The African 
American church lives into the idea that God is a mother for the motherless and a father 
for the fatherless. The church literally lives into the reality that it will provide real kinship 
even when that kinship has been denied or loss. The church seeks to be a real family of 
faith and kinship. Human beings belong to God. God will use the church or other means 
to meet the needs of God’s people. Black Theology declares that God is interested in the 
liberation of people held in bondage. African American males need a sense of kinship 
and family in a society where they are viewed negatively and are stereotyped as lazy, 
worthless, irresponsible, and the very scum of America. The church declares to African 
American males that they do count and that they are members of a family that cares for 
them. They are encouraged to be all they can be in the Body of Christ. The identity of 
African American males is appreciated above and beyond the negative stereotypes. It is 
liberating to be appreciated and acknowledged as a person of sacred worth when the 
broader society has sentenced African American males to a destiny of insignificant 


person status. To be able to say we are family is to say J am important. I am more than 
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what others say or will. Iam God’s child. Everybody is unique, special, and blessed in 
the family of God. 

J. Deotis Roberts recognizes the importance of the significance of the church 
being a family. “The church as a good family is a fellowship in which every member is 
somebody. It has always been a place where Blacks who have been nobodies through the 
week have affirmed their dignity as persons. Among members of the body of Christ there 
is to be togetherness, belongingness, but the dignity of selfhood is to be respected and 
cultivated.”"°' Roberts further points out that out of this climate of love and appreciation, 
leaders are developed. Along with leaders produced, persons who have done extremely 
well in secular vocations have been nurtured and supported by the Black church.’ The 
African American church has been the community of faith, the family of hope and the 
inspirer of dreams for a people who have been denied or robbed of positive identity. The 
African American church exemplifies the idea that people become what they are taught, 
dream and are committed to. The blessedness and success of the African American 
church cannot be limited to the institutional aspects of the church. A more realistic 
assessment of the importance of the church has to be seen in what happens in the lives of 
African Americans. 

African Americans have been inspired by the Christian faith as the church has 
provided an outlet where their faith can be lived and shared. “Existentially, this Black 
Christian outlook informed how African Americans understood themselves, others, and 
the world around them. The personal experiences of conversion enabled otherwise 
degraded individuals to see themselves as worthwhile and precious in God’s sight. This 
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sense of self-worth was fortified by the religious rhetoric’s used in the construction of a 
communal identity. African Americans, through biblical analogy, came to see themselves 
as the children of God, linking as it were the freedom of the Israelites with their own 
eventual liberation.” Conversion was personal and communal for African Americans. 
It was individual and shared experiences. Self-worth had deeper and more intense 
meaning in a community of love, support, kinship, and encouragement. Self-worth in and 
of itself is liberation when viewed against the background of slavery, racism, insult and 
degradation. 

“The ‘Black church’ (whether the invisible institution of the south or the Black 
churches and denomination of the North) was the principle site of public engagement for 
African Americans. Here Black individuals could participate directly in deliberation 
about their circumstances with public humiliation from white Americans. The church also 
housed numerous activities from schools to social functions.”"® The African American 
church was the only institution and place where African Americans were free enough to 
discuss and share their real feelings about their own situation and their yearning for 
freedom. The church was the only place where African Americans could be who they 
really were and call into question racial inconsistencies and the white status quo. Black 
liberation theology could take place in the freedom provided within the African American 
church. The church had to take seriously the suffering and oppression of African 
Americans. Black liberation theology declares that suffering and oppression cannot be 


neglected or ignored. 
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Dwight N. Hopkins makes a key point in regard to the inner aspect of Black 
theology. “...a liberation movement needs to free Black minds from self-hate and 
subordination to white power.”"6 The church is essential in helping to set African 
Americans free internally empowering them to be positive in external actions. 

Black liberation theology is centered in God’s desire for human freedom. “God 
becomes everything that the people need in order to sustain their lives with dignity. God 
is the One that the people can tell all about their troubles.” Every aspect of a person or 
people’s relationship with God is liberating because God is a God of liberation. People 
cannot worship, pray; sing or fellowship with God without being involved and set free by 
God’s liberating activity in the world. 

Liberation theology is positive for the oppressed and the oppressors. “This 
struggle for ‘full humanity’ both demonstrate and restores human dignity, not only for the 
oppressed but also for the oppressor, whose humanity is diminished by participation in 
and collusion with domination.”"® God’s liberation makes the lives of all of God’s 
children more God-like and suitable to live in community. 

J. Deotis Roberts wrote in The Prophethood of Black Believers that “It is time for 
all Black people to become concerned and get involved. We must seek to preserve our 
communal life. Rugged individualism is not a luxury we can afford. Thus, the ‘haves’ 
must reach out to the ‘have-nots’...We need to close the ranks and seek what we can do 


to lift the underclass from self-destruction and total ruin. We must not have our success at 
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their expense.””! The church has the responsibility to call into question selfish 
individualism and the destructive division that it leads to. Unity among the faithful of the 
church should not be sacrificed to satisfy egotistical desires which will leave us lonely 
and alone. African American church members are responsible to bless and be a blessing 
to those in need. “Black churches cannot afford to be ‘class’ churches. The spirit of the 
early church of Acts should be manifest in our midst. Black churches need to be sharing 
and caring fellowships.” The African American church must continue to be an agent of 


liberation in service to the God of Liberation. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The context for this research project is The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist Church 
(GTRBC), Decatur, Georgia. The focus is Prophetic Preaching: A Model of Male 
Transformational Ministry at The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist Church of Decatur, 
Georgia. According to statistics, the African American church has had a significant 
shortage of male presence and participation in the life of the church. There are many 
sobering reasons for this reality, many of which stem from a lack of leadership, 
mismanagement of human and financial resources, and the overwhelming distrust of 
African American men toward male pastors. Without a doubt, this chronic problem has 
telling implications within the African American family and community. 

Over the course of 20 years of ministry, the writer has been able to reach men for 
Christ in record numbers. Today GTRBC averages more than 40 percent male 
participation when the national average is approximately 25 percent in the African 
American church. While the writer acknowledges that prophetic preaching plays a major 
part in GTRBC’s male membership success, other human factors play into this reality as 
well. These factors include being relational, making sure that men are highly visible in all 
areas of the church, the pastor/writer being a role model and family man in the presence 
of his congregation, and the level of compassion and heart the pastor/writer exhibits 


toward all people. 
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The hypothesis for this project is that if men are exposed to prophetic preaching 
and given places of honor and genuine fellowship, they can be motivated to become 
involved in worship, in church leadership, in ministries, and in outreach. The writer is 
providing this model of increased male presence and participation in the church in an 
effort to eradicate many of the systemic issues present in the African American family 
and community. The writer is convinced, based on the results achieved at GTRBC, that 
when men are empowered, nurtured, and affirmed spiritually, empowerment in the home 
and community will occur simultaneously. 

GTRBC is an example of what happens when pastoral leadership provides vision 
and stands on God’s Word regarding the desires of the pastor’s heart as it relates to the 
spiritual development of men. A cursory review of the writer’s spiritual autobiography 
illuminates that the writer has always been a strong inspiration to males. He is perceived 
as trustworthy, and as a result, men are comfortable around him. 

In this chapter, the methodology will discuss how the project model was 
implemented and tested. The methodology combined an introductory meeting, preaching, 
biblical teaching, and a workshop geared toward African American male empowerment. 

Introductory Meeting 

The introductory meeting allowed the writer to greet the participants prior to 
engaging them in the field research. During the introductory meeting, the writer was able 
to share the title of the project and define prophetic preaching. The introductory meeting 
provided an overview of the entire model of ministry. The overview included the sermons 
to be preached, the Bible studies that would be taught, and information about the 


workshop. Participants were allowed to ask clarifying questions so that they would be 


prepared to fully engage the field research. All participants reviewed a sample pre-test 
and post-test as well as the questions that would be asked during the sermon series, the 
Bible study series, and the workshop. This gave participants an opportunity to know in 
advance the level of their involvement. This process was selected in order to ensure 
adequate participation and consistency from the men of the church. 

Sermon Series 

The sermon series engaged listeners around prevalent issues that have plagued 
and continue to plague Black men in America. Each sermon was preached from the 
prophetic preaching ethos. The sermons captured the essence and plight of Black men 
while empowering them to successfully negotiate the stereotypical landscape of 
negativism. There were two sermons for this phase. Each sermon held in tension how 
God would have African American men live in the midst of abuse, oppression, and 
negativism. The sermons for the sermon series were: 

e “A Minority Mindset” 
e “The Professor, the Police, and the President” 

Exegetical engagement from the biblical text gave validity and meaning to the 
sermon series. The sermon series were sermons preached during Sunday morning 
worship services at GTRBC. A brief qualitative question-and-answer form was provided 
to men in the congregation prior to the preaching of each sermon. The participants in 
worship on a particular Sunday were encouraged to supply answers to each question at 
the conclusion of each sermon, after having listened to and having received revelatory 


knowledge from God’s Word. 
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The Context Associates, along with the ushers of the church, were responsible for 
administering and retrieving the question-and-answer forms at the end of each worship 
service. The questions used for the sermon series were the same for each sermon. The 
questions asked included: 


1. How did this sermon inform your understanding of prophetic 
preaching and men’s responsibility to God? 


2. When you think of prophetic preaching, how does this sermon 
hold up in light of the prosperity gospel? Which has a positive 
influence on Black men, prophetic preaching, or the prosperity 
gospel? 

3. Based on this sermon, would you be more prone to be more 
active in the life of the church and community, or does this 
sermon have no effect on you? 


4. Prophetic preaching is practiced at GTRBC. How has this 
influenced your church attendance? 


Answers for each sermon were identified and grouped based on the title of the 
sermon for that Sunday. After each sermon had been preached and all forms received, the 
answers were tabulated, analyzed, and codified to determine the pulse of those who 
participated. This approach was used to allow participants to fully engage the text being 
preached, to dialogue with the researcher regarding their discernment of God’s Word, and 
to articulate their intrinsic feelings about the subject matter in relationship to God’s will. 
Each question was designed to challenge participants to self-reflect on their experiences 
of abusive, oppressive situations and negativism, and what they heard God saying to 


them through the sermon. 
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Bible Study Series 


The biblical teaching consisted of four Bible studies on the role of men in the 
Bible and how God used men in powerful, accountable, and transforming ways. The 
biblical foundations served as the basis for the Bible study series. A question-and-answer 
form was provided to each participant to assess knowledge gained from Bible study. Each 
participant in the Bible study was encouraged to complete a question-and-answer form. 
At the end of the Bible study series, the forms were tabulated and analyzed by the 
researcher and the Context Associates. Response questions from each Bible study were 
the same. The questions that required a response were: 
1. How did this text inform your understanding of prophetic 
preaching? How did it inform your responsibility to the church 
of Jesus Christ? 


2. When you think of prophetic preaching, how does this text 
hold up in light of the prosperity gospel? 


3. Based on this text, would you be more prone to be more active 
in the life of the church or does this text have no effect on you? 


4. Prophetic preaching is practiced at GTRBC, how has this 
informed your church attendance? 
African American Male Empowerment Workshop 

The final process in this project was the workshop on African American Male 
Empowerment. The workshop was designed to provide an understanding and awareness 
of male empowerment. It demonstrated the effects of positive role models, responsible 
parenting, and community respect that lead to increased attendance and participation in 
the life of the church. A pre-test and post-test were given at the beginning and the 


conclusion of the workshop to determine the level of knowledge acquired as a result of 


the workshop. Both the pre-test and post-test were received by the context associates, 


tabulated, analyzed, and codified. Pre and Post questions were as follows: 


1. Prophetic preaching is an important part of my worship 
experience. 


2. Iam aware of the preaching style at GTRBC. 

3. Iam aware of expository preaching. 

4. Iam aware of prosperity preaching. 

5. Preaching is important in my faith development. 

6. Prophetic preaching can bring about male transformation. 
7. Preaching is a deterrent to male church participation. 


8. Men can motivate men to participate in church life more than 
women. 


9. There were males in my family that motivated me to go to 
church. 


10. A church with male leadership will attract more males than one 
with female leadership. 
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After the field results were tabulated, analyzed, and codified, the data along with 


formal and informal observations, and learning from the in-depth engagement of the 


literature was then used to re-determine and to further develop the Bible study, sermons 


and workshops. This was done with a good portion of the data being given to the context 


associates for ratification. The context associates helped confirm that the themes 


discovered were accurate and also pointed to areas of weakness. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 

The absence of men in the church is not new. Studies show that a number of men 
of all ethnic groups do not attend church on a regular basis, but in the African American 
community, the numbers are even lower. However, unlike many African American 
churches, The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist Church (GTRBC) has a significantly 
different result; 42 percent of the congregation is male. From the number of active male 
members, the writer has assembled a core group of participants that represent a cross 
section of men based on economic stability, marital status, professional attainment, age, 
and adverse experience with law enforcement. 

Action research is a team effort of planning and implementing the ministry model. 
Hence great care was taken in selectingtheProfessional and Context Associates.It was 
important to have persons on the team who were active men of God and GTRBC. The 
writer actively recruited personsof integrity and men who understood the importance of a 
God-centered existence. These individuals provided a wealth of knowledge and insight 
into the habits and proclivities of men when it comes to God and active participation in 


the life of the church. 
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Professional Associates 

The writer strategically used the Professional Associates in three primary 
capacities: 1) critiquing academic depth and scholarship, 2) consulting on project 
methodology and the project model, and 3) ensuring academic integrity with the UTS 
style manual and writing. The Professional Associates worked closely with the writer at 
the beginning of phase three with the Project Methodology and the Project Model. Many 
hours of dialogue and discourse went into developing a methodology and model that 
would not only satisfy the requirements of the Doctor of Ministry program, but also 
become the basis for educating other congregations on ways to increase male 
participation in their churches. The Professional Associates were forthright and clear 
about their tasks; as a result, the writer felt confident that the model being created would 
contribute significantly to his life’s work of attracting, equipping, and cultivating men to 
become agents of change and transformation in the church, their families, and the 
community-at-large. 

Context Associates 

There were a total of 12 men and three women who ultimately became Context 
Associates for this project. The Context Associates were assigned the task of keeping the 
project before the GTRBC congregation, specifically the men. They implemented the 
project model by preparing for each sermon, Bible study, and workshop;making copies, 
preparing the rooms for presentations, ensuring participation at each session, and passing 
out and collecting the response sheets after each session. The Context Associates were 


also instrumental in the data retrieval and analysis process by providing spreadsheets, 
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helping to analyze the data, and in determining whether the participants understood the 
project model in order to actively participate in the process. 
The Process 

The nature of this project was to seek to uncover why men were attracted in large 
numbers to The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist Church when they are significantly absent 
in other congregations throughout the country. Over the course of 20 years of ministry, 
the researcher has been able to reach men for Christ in record numbers. Today he 
averages over 40 percent male participation in the life of the church when the national 
average in the African American church is approximately 25 percent. While he 
acknowledges that prophetic preaching plays a major part in his male membership 
success, other human factors play into this reality as well. Factors such as being 
relational; making sure that men are highly visible in all areas of the church;acting as a 
positive role model and family man in the presence of his congregation; and having 
compassion toward all people assists him in galvanizing men for Christ. 

The hypothesis for this project is that if men are exposed to prophetic preaching 
and given places of honor and genuine fellowship, they can be motivated to become 
involved in worship, church leadership, ministries, and outreach. The writer is providing 
this model of increased male presence and participation in the church in an effort to 
eradicate many of the systemic issues present in the African American family and 
community. He is convinced, based on the results achieved at GTRBC, that when men 
are empowered, nurtured and affirmed spiritually, empowerment in the home and 


community will occur simultaneously. 
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In order to substantiate the success of The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist 
Church’s attractiveness to men, a methodology was proposed that allowed for the 
triangulation of data which provided a balanced and wholistic approach to data analysis. 
By not depending on a single source to arrive at concluding thoughts, the writer was 
better able to provide substantive information for the reader to use in developing an 
effective men’s ministry in any context and region of the country. This model, although 
contextually tied to the African Americanchurch and community, lends itself very 
appropriately to any ethnicity, especially in those congregations where the percentage of 
male attendance and participation hoover around nationally low averages. 

This model proposed a four phase approach to arriving at credible data for 
analysis. There was an initial introductory meeting, a sermon series, a Bible study series, 
and a men’s workshop. In each phase, the writer sought to capture the essence of men’s 
inner feelings and emotions regarding church life and many of the stereotypical stigmas 
associated with church attendance and participation. Following is the analysis of each 
method used to gather data for analysis. 

Introductory Meeting 

The introductory meeting was one of the most significant aspects of the field 
experience. During the introductory meeting, the writer was able to express appreciation 
to the men who participated and provide them with a framework by which the project 
would proceed and evolve. The importance of full disclosure, honesty, and being in 
meaningful dialogue was discussed in detail. The men were given the opportunity to raise 
clarifying questions to ensure their full participation in the process. Also, this was an 


opportunity for those who felt that the process was not for them to opt out.A few men 
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decided they were too new, and others admitted that they had only come out because they 
were curious about what the pastor was doing. Once the final testimony about their team 
came together, each person shared a brief faith journey. Thesetestimonies sought to 
uncover how long the participantshad been saved, how long they had been active in any 
church, how long they had been active in GTRBC, and what some of the specific 
characteristics were that led them to become an active part of the church. 

The faith journeys were very interesting in that they indicated that the largest 
percentage of men present,who were actively engaged in attendance and participation in 
the church, were those who have been attending since their youth. This was an 
encouraging observation because it seemed to contradict the popular opinion that the 
church cannot attract and retain men. Also critical to this finding was the importance of 
ongoing discipleship and fellowship opportunities in the church with respect to men. It 
was noted that of those men who had attended church since their youth, removing 
barriers and negative stereotypes of pastors and congregational infighting were some of 
the primary difficulties of capturing and recruiting male friends to the faith.When the 
faith journey session ended, the men were allowed to briefly discuss some of the reasons 
their family and friends had found it difficult to attend a church of their choice. 
Ironically, the answers given by the participants were very similar to the answers given in 
the foundational section of the document. 

Those men who had been in the church for a short period of time acknowledged 
their active participation for various and sundry reasons. Those who responded, music, 
worship, fellowship, looking for a wife, and needing to change were among the most 


common responses. This too was significant to the research as it validated once more that 
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there is a wealth of attractors of men to the church. While there are known distractors for 
men, knowing that worship and fellowship are primary ways to attract and maintain male 
attendance and participation was encouraging. 

The most sobering group of respondents was those who had occasion to be on the 
negative side of law enforcement. The responses from these men were not only telling, 
but also provided hope for the church for years to come. Acceptance, ownership, starting 
life over, and wanting to go to heaven were significant answers. Several of them clearly 
stated that few churches maintained the same views and perspectives as GTRBC. They 
stated other churches they attended shunned their presence when it was discovered they 
either had criminal records or had been in jail. 

From the introductory meeting, the writer gathered a wealth of information about 
the life experiences of each participant, the reasons it was difficult to attract other men to 
church and what was significant about their attendance at GTRBC. From the introductory 
meeting, the next phase of the project began, starting with the sermon series. 

Sermon Series 

The original plan of the writer was to use a four part sermon series to validate 
how African American men felt about praise, worship, prophetic preaching, and being 
active in the life of the church. Once the field work began, the writer realized that 
because he wanted this project to demonstrate a replicable model for others to easily use 
and follow, using two sermons instead of four would be sufficient. The sermon titles 
selected were: 

e “A Minority Mindset” 


e “The Professor, the Police andthe President” 
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After the sermons were preached, the participants were asked to respond to a list 


of questions. The responses to the questions made it possible for the writer to examine the 


aptitude of the participant regarding the subject matter contained in the sermons. It was 


felt that if the participants were able to grasp the essence of the sermons, a greater level 


of discipleship and evangelistic success could be garnered. It is only when the preached 


Word goes forth with prophetic passion and power and is understood, that application to 


the everyday issues of life is made possible. The greater the ability to apply the 


information from the sermons to everyday life, the stronger and more spiritually mature 


the participant should become. 


The questions from the sermon questionnaire — and some of the responses — were 


as follows: 


1. Is this a prophetic sermon or a prosperity sermon? 


I believe the sermon was prophetic. 
Prophetic 

Definitely prophetic 

Prophetic sermon 

Prophetic sermon 


Prophetic, but there were some points/references in the sermon that could 
be seen as prosperity. 


2. Did this sermon challenge you to do something for God? 


Yes, it challenged me to realize my own disobedience to 
God and seek to hear God’s voice and be obedient. 


Yes, it challenged me to speak out against wrong and to get 
involved in protecting the truth. 


Yes, continue to seek him for his plan for my life. 
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e This sermon challenged me to look at others less through 
my personal blessing and more through the lens of 
scripture. 


e Yes, it challenged me to become more familiar with God’s 
Word; enabling me to spread God’s Word. 


¢ This sermon challenged me to be careful how I look at 
other people. 


e Yes, to evaluate my life to see any areas where I might be 
making wrongful judgments of other people (individuals). 


e Yes, it challenged me to be more responsible with my 
lifestyle and decision making as a Black man. 


. Can you define prosperity gospel? 


e It is the gospel that teaches that God wants Christians to be 
materially wealthy. 


e Just a gospel with a lot of feel good and not enough Bible 


e The gospel that mostly emphasizes gaining materialistic 
blessings. 


e One that focuses on God’s blessings to individuals — both 
tangible and intangible. 


e It is sometimes referred to as health and wealth gospel. It 
teaches that God desires the material, spiritual, and physical 
prosperity of his people. 


e Mainly it is a gospel that acknowledges us being whole in 
health, wealth, spiritual emotional, etc., in the things of 
God. 


e Prosperity gospel defines our Christian walk primarily 
through selfish motives, i.e., material gain. 


e Yes, accomplishment and victory 
e Misnomer: prosperity gospel. All are not called to be 


wealthy with riches or possessions. God desires our souls to 
prosper. 
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Faith and donations to Christian ministries will always 
increase one’s material wealth. 


I believe this type of gospel has making money or getting 
riches at the center of its belief. 


. Can you define prophetic preaching? 


A form of preaching where the preacher proclaims the 
Word of God based upon the exercise of divine authority 
given to him/her. 


Prophetic preaching is more Bible based sermon; true to 
God’s Word. 


The gospel that emphasizes future happenings based on 
God’s past deeds. 


One that focuses on God’s revealed truths 
Preaching that offers hope and encouragement to a troubled 
world. It offers the plan of salvation, prophecy, and 


redemption. 


Preaching that involves driving inspiration, interpretation 
or revelation of events. 


Prophetic preaching gives information to improve spiritual 
growth. 


Foreseeing and proclaiming as well as predicting. I feel 
prophetic preaching speaks in these areas and more 


The Word of God being preached with truth of hope to all 
our possibility — past, present, and future. 


Giving a message of a prophet and communicating it to 
others. 


I believe this type of gospel has making God proud of you 
by what you are doing for Him the center of this belief. 


. Which type of preaching has a more positive effect on Black 
men—prosperity preaching or prophetic peaching? 
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e It seems that prosperity preaching rather than prophetic 
preaching has a more positive on Black men. It gives Black 
men a greater sense of hope. 


e Prophetic preaching — keeping it real 

e Prophetic 

e Prophetic — it challenges us to grow 

e Prophetic preaching offers a more positive effect. It 
empowers Black men to unite and seek resolutions that 


bring positive change in our lives. 


e Prophetic preaching — Black men need to be more in tune 
with their spiritual selves. 


. Based on this sermon, would you be prone to be more active in the life of the 
church and community, or does this sermon have no effect on you? Not at all; 
somewhat; or greatly. 


e I would be more prone to be more active in the life of the church and 
community. 


e It greatly impacted me and I will continue to be more active in the life of 
the church and community. 


e lam more prone to be active 


e Yes, greatly 


e It inspired me to be more active in the life of the church and community. It 
gave hopeful possibilities for the future. 


e This sermon challenged me to increase my attention to church and 
community affairs. 


e The sermon affected me greatly. Pastor Smith is a dynamic speaker and he 
always challenges the members to do more for Christ, the church, and the 
community. I am encouraged and I’m looking forward to doing more for 
church and community. 


e¢ The sermon makes me be more active in the life of the church and 
community. Greatly affected me. 
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I really liked this message and was inspired to be a better father, husband, 
and son. 


Yes, because we have to be present as Black men to have the positive 
impact that our women and children need to see displayed. 


. Is prophetic preaching practiced at GTRBC on a consistent basis? 


Most of the sermons at GTRBC are purely prophetic sermons and not 
prosperity sermons. 


Yes, it is! All the time.Sometimes it cuts you, but the growth is the good 
thing. 


Yes, and I would say 85% of the preaching at GTRBC is based on 
prophecy. 


Yes. The sermons consistently challenge me and come directly from 
God’s Word. 


. How has prophetic preaching influenced your church attendance? Not at all, 
somewhat, or greatly. 


He made me want to hear the Pastor preach every week. 
I would have to say greatly; it provides inspiration and teaching. 


I want to attend church every Sunday and I do not like missing a Sunday. 
Prophetic preaching influenced me greatly. 


It has had a positive influence on my attendance in that I rarely miss 
service. When I’m out of town, I usually log in to view the service. 


Somewhat, I attend most Sundays online due to work and new baby 
obligations. 


It has influenced my attendance greatly 


. Did you unite with GTRBC because of preaching, ministries, or style of 
worship? 


I was motivated to unite with GTRBC because of the preaching 


Style of worship 
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e Preaching 
e Preaching and style of worship 


e I believe I united with GTRBC due to a combination of all of the above; 
however, I am particularly interested with the teaching of God’s Word. 


e¢ [ma visitor, but I come for the preaching and the teaching 
e Iwas drawn to the preaching. The Word was always touching my heart 
e All of the Above 


10. Were you influenced by preaching before uniting with GTRBC? Not at all, 
somewhat, or greatly. 


e Yes preaching influenced me greatly prior to coming and joining GTRBC 


e Yes I was. I was a member of a Bible preaching church family in New 
Orleans — Franklin Avenue Baptist Church. 


e Iwas influenced greatly 

¢ Not much at all 

e No, mostly the teaching combined with the preaching 

¢ Yes, I was greatly influenced by preaching before uniting with GTRBC 


e Yes, I’ve always been influenced by preaching more than any other 
avenue within the church. 


The data analysis for the sermon series pointed to an overwhelming impact that 
prophetic preaching had on the spiritual growth, maturity, and vulnerability of the 
participants. It was indicated from the responses given that not only were the men 
transformed by the message, but they were also empowered by the man behind the 
message. The responses show thatthe writer has had a profound impact on the men who 
participated in the project, evidenced by increased worship attendance;awareness of 


various worship and preaching styles; the understanding of their responsibility to church, 
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family and community and how many of the men were touched in their heart as a result 
of hearing from God through consistent prophetic messaged. 

Based on the data analysis it was discovered that the participants were also drawn 
to both the preaching and teaching of the writer. This is an indication that the prophetic 
messages were not only captivating, but also instructive, insightful, and impactful. This is 
a critical aspect of gaining trust and being able to evangelize and disciple men into the 
life of the church. It is apparent that the writer is able to reach men in spite of the 
negative, stereotypical images men have of the African Americanpreacher. The 
researcher has transcended barriers of doubt and cynicism and is able to create a level of 
transparency that allows men to be men while worshipping God in spirit and in truth. The 
data indicated that in order to touch the hearts of men, the messenger must be authentic, 
whilemaintaining a consistent level of integrity. Men want a Word that is relevant, speaks 
to the depths of their thoughts, encourages them to reflect on their own lives, and able to 
make them feel God’s presence moving within them. 

Overall, the sermon series and the discussions that followed were highly 
successful. It allowed men the freedom to express themselves individually, in small 
groups and in writing— things that most men usually fail to do. The writer’s goal is to 
continue to develop model of instruction that brings out the best in men, and encourages 
them to be disciples of Jesus Christ for the transformation of themselves, their families, 
their communities, and their churches. 

Bible Study Series 
The original Bible study series was planned to include four studies on the role of 


men in the Bible and how God used men in powerful, accountable, and transforming 
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ways. The number of studies was reduced to two, yet the process and results were 
unaffected. In the foundational research, it was discovered that men in the African 
American church had strong apprehension for and aversion to what is considered the 
prosperity gospel, prosperity preaching, and prosperity preachers. Juxtaposed to issues of 
prosperity were issues of prophecy, the prophetic gospel, and prophetic preachers. The 
tension between these two extremes created a need to define terms and to explore how 
participants of this project felt about the dichotomy as well as the appropriation of the 


biblical text. 


Genesis 12:1-7 Abram’s Journey of Faith 

In this particular passage, Abram is called upon by the Lord to leave his kindred 
and go to a place where the Lord would show him. In an act of unwavering faith, Abram 
gathered his wife,Sarai, and his nephew Lot and proceeded to follow the instructions of 
God. The question that the writer raised and discussed in great detail was that of blind 
faith and prophecy verses prosperity. The writer wrestled and argued with the text from 
verses one and two. Verse one speaks of the faith of Abram to leave his country and his 
kindred to go to a place that God would show him. Verse two speaks of being made great 
and blessed throughout the land. The question of Abram’s obedience can be argued from 
both positions; it is from this tension that the Bible study took shape. From this study, six 
questions where posed. The responses were as follows: 

1. Was the text used for the Bible study prophetic or prosperity laden? 

100% indicated that the text used was prophetic. 
2. Did the Bible study motivate you to be a more responsible male? 


100% said yes, they were motivated to be more responsible. 
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3. Has prophetic teaching influenced your Bible study attendance? Not at all, 
somewhat or greatly. 
80% indicated greatly; 20 % indicated somewhat. 
4. Were you able to relate to the character(s) highlighted in this Bible lesson? 
100% said they were able to relate to the characters. 
5. Did you attend Bible study prior to coming to GTRBC? 
40% said yes; 50% said no; 10% said some. 
6. How often do you attend Bible Study at GTRBC? Not at all, rarely, 
sometimes or often? 


60% said often; 20% said sometimes; 20% said rarely. 


From the results of the Genesis 12:1-7 Bible study, the data showed that the 
participants had an excellent understanding of the difference between prophetic preaching 
and prosperity preaching. It was also evident by the responses that the participants 
contextually understood that this particular text was more about faith and prophecy rather 
than riches and prosperity (questions 1 and 2). 

As a result of this Bible study experience, it was evident that prophetic teaching 
was one reason the respondents increased their Bible study attendance. Question 3 
indicates that 80% of the participants said that it greatly influenced their Bible study 
attendance and 20% said it somewhat influenced their attendance. Overall, 100% of those 
who participated in the Bible Study felt that prophetic teaching leads to increased Bible 
study attendance. 

Questions 5 and 6 also dealt with Bible study attendance. In question 5, only 40% 


of the participants were Bible study attenders prior to coming to GTRBC. Question 6 
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shows that of those attending the Bible study, all participants— or 100%— are actively 
engaged in Bible study in significant ways; 80% come either often or somewhat often. 

Question 4 dealt with the participant’s ability to relate to the biblical characters 
portrayed in the text. Based on the 100% affirmative response, it is apparent that the 
writer’s ability to make the story of Abram, Sarai, and Lot contemporary helped those 
who participated in the study identify themselves with the characters in the text. 

Overall, the Bible study on Genesis 12:1-7 provided strong evidence that 
prophetic preaching and teaching is effective in attracting men to church as well as Bible 
study. The ability to be relational and allow men to be real also plays a critical role in 
their spiritual development in the face of ongoing negative stereotypes and pressure from 


society to be responsible and accountable in their homes and the community. 


Matthew 1:18-25 Mary, Joseph, and Jesus 

In this passage, the writer seeks to argue the case for Immaculate Conception 
from a male point of view, from a perspective of faith, and in going against tradition. 
This text clearly has little to do with prosperity and everything to do with prophecy. 
While the text illuminates the biblical narrative with unquestionable accuracy, the writer 
provides a homiletical perspective that excited the participants with vivid thoughts of life 
in the 21% century. All of the participants knew the story of the birth of Jesus; however, 
none of them had looked at the story through the eyes of a 21‘ century African American 
man. The critical question that created a stir among the participants was, “What would 
you do if your fiancé came up pregnant and you hadn’t been with her prior to her 
pregnancy?” The manner and openness of the writer appeared to give the participants a 


greater sense of ease. Some of the comments expressed by participants included, “This is 
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why I come to this church,”““You keep it real,”“I like it when the pastor can get down on 
our level and be real with us,”““My pastor is a man’s man. Not only does he challenge us, 
he teaches us correctly,” and “I’ve never heard this story put this way in my whole life.” 
From this Bible study six questions were posed; the responses are as follows: 
1. Was the text used for the Bible study prophetic or prosperity laden? 
100% indicated that the text used was prophetic. 
2. Did the Bible study motivate you to be a more responsible male? 
90% said yes and 10% said no, they were not motivated. 
3. Has prophetic teaching influenced your Bible study attendance? Not at all, 
somewhat, or greatly. 
100% indicated they were influenced greatly. 
4. Were you able to relate to the character(s) highlighted in this Bible lesson? 
100% said they were able to relate to the characters. 
5. Did you attend Bible study prior to coming to GTRBC? 
50% said yes; 50% said no. 
6. How often do you attend Bible Study at GTRBC? Not at all, rarely, 
sometimes or often. 


90% said often; 10% said rarely. 


From the results of the Matthew 1:18-25 Bible study, the data showed that the 
participants were well aware that this study was all about prophecy (questions 1-3). It can 
also be reasoned that after the first Bible study, the participants became more aware of 


what was expected from them which is evidence of discipleship. This is also a good 
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indicator that effective prophetic preaching and teaching can bring men into the house of 
God and retain their interest, attendance, and participation. 

Questions 4 and 5 dealt with Bible study attendance. Over half of the participants 
attended Bible study prior to coming to GTRBC, and now 90 percent of the participants 
indicated that they attend Bible study often after uniting with GTRBC. 

Most times, the story of Immaculate Conception is viewed from the vantage point 
of women; however, the writer was transparent and allowed men to express themselves 
from their point of view, gaining trust and solidarity with them. Question 4 responses 
showed that 100% of all participants were able see themselves in the text. This is a 
significant finding because it shows that not only are men attracted to GTRBC’s worship 
services, but they are also attracted to Bible study. Prophetic biblical teaching greatly 
influences their decision to attend both on a regular basis. 

Prophetic Preaching & Empowerment Workshop 

The final process in this project was the workshop on Prophetic Preaching and 
Empowerment. The workshop was designed to provide an understanding and awareness 
of male empowerment through prophetic preaching. Prophetic preachers are divinely 
called to speak truth to power and in demonstration of the Spirit. They are persons who 
creatively speak on behalf of others of the injustices, inadequacies, and 
disenfranchisement of the present and the hopeful possibilities of the future. The 
workshop helped in challenging men to recognize the roles and responsibilities in both 
saved and secular communities. 

The power of the African Americanmale and church comes from this perspective. 


It is also from this angle that the researcher sought to educate, equip, empower, and 
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enliven the hearts and minds of the participants so that they would begin to understand 
the serious responsibility they have in their families,the communities, and their churches. 
Staying away from the church because of stereotypes and innuendos does more harm 
than good, and men who have become hardened of heart have a difficult time becoming 
positive role models in the 21" century. The levels of injustice and other inadequacies 
aimed toward African American males are so perverse and rampant that the voice of 
prophetic utterance must be raised in order to stem the tide and find common ground. 
The following questions were posed of each participant: 
1. Iam aware of the preaching style of GTRBC. 
90% said strongly agree; 10% said agree. 
2. Prophetic preaching is an important part of my worship experience. 
90% said strongly agree; 10% said agree. 
3. Ican define prophetic preaching. 
70% can define prophetic preaching; 30% cannot. 
4. Prophetic preaching is practiced at GTRBC. 
90% know that prophetic preaching is practiced at GTRBC; 10% do not. 
5. Specific types of preaching (prophetic, prosperity) are a deterrent to male 
church participation. 
80% strongly agree; 20% agree. 
From the analysis of the preaching and empowerment workshop, it was obvious 
that for men, preaching was a critical part of why they attend worship services at 
GTRBC-. Question 2 indicated 90% of the participants said that preaching style is an 


important aspect of their worship experience. Question | was equally telling in that 90% 
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of the participants were aware of the preaching style at GTRBC. This may indicate that if 
they are aware of the preaching style of GTRBC, then they are also aware of the 
preaching styles at other area churches. 

Questions 3 and 4 pose a bit of a problem. While 70% of the participants 
responded that they cannot define prophetic preaching, 90% (Question 4) know that it is 
practiced at GTRBC. Upon further inquiry, some of the respondents revealed that if they 
had to give a definition of prophetic preaching, they could not; however, they knew that 
the preaching they heard at GTRBC was definitely not all about prosperity. 

Question 5 speaks to the preference between prophetic and prosperity preaching 
and the influence of each on male participation. An overwhelming number of participants 
prefer prophetic preaching over prosperity preaching. Many of the men felt that 
practitioners of prosperity preaching appear to be more concerned with what they can get 
from congregants than offer to the faith community. This fact offers some explanation to 
the large male attendance at GTRBC because the writer is not a proponent of prosperity 


preaching or the prosperity gospel. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS 


Reflections 

ThisDoctor of Ministry project began with a presupposition that the African 
American church is in decline like all mainline Christian churches in America. From the 
African American perspective, it has been noted that African American leaders have been 
co-opted by the dominant society to usurp authority and divide the loyalties among its 
people. Unless these leaders find a way to break away from the institutional powers that 
oppress the people and reconnect to the vision and purpose of kingdom building, the 
African American church as we know it will have seen its finest hour in years gone by. 

Significant to the plight of the African American church is the plight of African 
American men; men who have found themselves victims of stereotypical racism and 
exploitation. If there is to be a future and hope for the African American community and 
family, the answer will be in the way the African American male is reoriented and re- 
established in the life of the African American church. It is no secret that the African 
American church is heavily populated by women, and men often find it difficult to 
establish themselves in meaningful ways. 

This project was designed with the express purpose of demonstrating that male 
empowerment and transformation is possible and that large numbers of African American 


men indeed desire a relationship with God. Even though there is strong opposition by the 
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masses of African American men to attend church on a regular basis, there are those who 
find it necessary to have God and a church home as critical parts of their spiritual growth 
and development. 

From the days of the writer’s youth, God began a work that would lead to 
profound and significant transformative changes in the lives of men who, through hearing 
God’s Word from the writer, decided to accept Jesus Christ as their personal savior. The 
writer has served as pastor to only two congregations in his ministry of over 24 years. In 
that time, well over 13,000 persons have either accepted the call of Christ as new 
Christians (converts) or have come from other congregational settings, already saved 
(confession of faith), and become part of the church where he was serving as pastor. Of 
that number, 40% of these persons connected to the church in his first pastoral 
assignment and nearly 8,000 have connected to The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist 
Church during the writer’s eight-year tenure. While both locations experienced 
tremendous growth, it must be noted that the context of ministry for the two 
congregations is very different. The first congregation was located in Macon, Georgia, a 
city of less than 100,000 people. The second congregation is located in Decatur, Georgia, 
a significantly urban metropolitan area just outside the city of Atlanta, Georgia. 

From the testimonies of the writer and members of both congregations, the writer 
has found tremendous ministry success because ofGod’s Favor and the ability to connect 
with people. The writer affirms that some of his core values for ministry are humility, 
transparency, multi-generational ministry, and practicality. 

With a robust and growing male population, the writer sought to document his 


experience in an effort to stimulate opportunities for other congregations. Being well 
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aware of the plight of the African American family and community, he wanted to show 
the importance and impact of prophetic preaching on the lives of African American men 
in America. Furthermore, he desired prove his presuppositions that African American 
men, just like anyone else, could make transformative changes in their lives through the 
power of Jesus Christ. 

As the researcher continues to reflect on this project, he admits that challenges 
and obstacles within his context, as well as challenges that occurred within his cohort 
group served to strengthen his resolve and determination to complete the project. He is 
mindful of the ways God moved within the lives of his colleagues and has forged lasting 
relationships. Because of these relationships, the writer has established a broader network 
of academically savvy and theologically experienced men and women who have made a 
commitment to becoming lifelong learners and lifelong scholars, seeking to embody what 
it means to be prepared to perform in a more excellent manner for the Kingdom of God. 

SUMMARY 

This project was designed to uncover reasons that African American men are 
comfortable attending The Greater Travelers Rest Baptist Church (GTRBC). The 
presupposition of the writer was that men come to GTRBC because of the urgency and 
efficacy of prophetic preaching. However, as a result of the field research, it was 
discovered that prophetic preaching was a central factor in drawing men to church, but it 
was not the only factor. This became an exciting proposition because it meant that there 
were reasons above and beyond preaching that caused men to lean toward God for 
leadership and guidance. In a day and time when worship diversity has polarized the old 


landmark standards of the Black church, there are ways beyond the pulpit and sanctuary 
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that offer African American men opportunities to exercise their faith in the fellowship of 
all believers. The results of this project demonstrate that African American men do not 
have to be bound by stereotypical notions of ineffective and irresponsible worship 
services and preachers. 

National statistics indicate that the percentage of men who attend church in all 
ethnic groups is 25%. The Barna Research Group’s latest study on African American 
men and worship indicates that while 90% of African American men admit a belief in 
God, five out of six admit being Christian, and only two out of six attend worship on a 
regular basis. 

Some reasons African American men give for not attending church are: 

1. Their fathers did not attend church 

2. They have to work 

3. Too many collections 

4. Services are too long and inflexible 

5. They have lost faith in God or do not believe in God 

6. The church is hypocritical 

7. Insensitive pulpits 

8. Boring 

9. Get enough nagging about life from home 

10. The negative behavior of some pastors 

Juxtaposed to some of the reasons that men do not attend church are some of the 
reasons they do: 


1. The church has a manly pastor 
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2. The church offers regular excellence 

3. The church gives men their space 

4, The church makes prayer real 

5. The church honors their time 

As stated in the beginning of this summary, the writer was given to the notion that 
men are attracted to the ministry of GTRBC because of prophetic preaching. While this 
was proven to be a true statement based on the research, it was also noted that men are 
attracted to GTRBC because of the worship style and Bible based teaching. In addition, 
men stated theyunited with the church because they felt the writer was transparentand 
genuine. 

At GTRBC, when men join they are immediately incorporated into the life of the 
church through an aggressive new members’ assimilation process consisting of ten 
classes, a graduation ceremony, and connection with a Bible class and ministry team. 
Men are encouraged to study, work, and fellowship with one another as well as with 
other members of the congregation. This intentional system also allows the men to 
become rooted into the culture and emerge as critical components of the sustainable 
lifeline of the church. The writer believes in the adage that sheep beget sheep; said 
differently, men are the catalyst for attracting new men.The more visible and actively 
engaged men are in ministry, the easier it becomes for them to introduce new men to the 
faith. 

The church’s streaming and television broadcast enable men to see other men 
actively engaged in worship, fellowship, and service on a regular basis. Men are seen in 


prominent, non-clergy roles such as deacons, choir members, musicians, music directors, 
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ushers, hospitality hosts, and greeters. This has a very positive and alluring effect on 
discipleship, evangelism, and the retention of men in the life of the church. At GTRBC, 
men are proud of their work, proud of their leadership, and proud to be able to assist 
other men find meaningful relationships with each other, their families, and in the 
community. 
Conclusions 

In reflecting on the entirety of this Doctor of Ministry project and process, the 
writer is excited and empowered to share his knowledge and project around the country. 
He sees the possibility forfurther discussion and teaching as a result of what God has 
allowed him to realize through this process. Knowing that the church is growing and 
increasing in male membership is one thing; being able to see the systemic and salvific 
possibilities to transform the lives of men is another. The writer is humbled when he 
realizes the enormity of the task that this project has placed before him. This writer is 
committed to providing a platform for men to change the nature of their lives and begin 
living based on the quality of life that God desires them to have. He sees men leaving 
prison cells and being re-acclimated into public life through the power of God operating 
in their lives. He sees healthier marriages, healthier families, stronger relationships, and 
meaningful community relationships because African American men allow God to 
remove the scales from their eyes to see the world through a different lens. The writer 
also is hopeful about seeing a reduction in BlackonBlack crime rates, drug sales, and 
teenage exploitation. He is certain that recidivism can be reduced and the African 


American community as a whole can be a place of pride and dignity rather than a place of 
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crime and fear. All is possible when African American men make the commitment to 
join the church of Jesus Christ. 

The project model for this program was exhaustive and detailed. The writer 
seesno significant changes that he would make to the model at this time. He concludes 
that this was a very effective project, one that can easily be replicated in any congregation 
where there is a desire to attract men to the faith and to God. He believes that when men 
see men making a difference, a greater sense of urgency will emerge giving wayward 
men a light in darkness. The writer thanks God for the opportunity to be a vehicle and 
conduit for this great work and he looks forward to making an impact in the lives of men 


because somebody made an impact in his life. 


APPENDIX A 


SERMON SERIES QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Name 


Sermon Series Questionnaire 


Date _ 


. Is this a prophetic sermon or prosperity 


sermon? ae 
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Did this sermon challenge you to do something for God? 


Can you define prosperity gospel? 


Can you define prophetic 
preaching? 


Which type of preaching has a more positive effect on black men—prosperity 
preaching or prophetic 
preaching? 7 


Based on this sermon, would you be prone to be more active in the life of the 
church and community, or does this sermon have no effect on you? Not at all; 
somewhat; or 

greatly. 


Is prophetic preaching practiced at GTRBC on a consistent 
basis? 


How has prophetic preaching influenced your church attendance? Not at all; 
somewhat; 
greatly. 


Did you unite with GTRBC because of preaching, ministries, or style of 


worship?. 
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10. Were you influenced by preaching before uniting with GTRBC? Not at all; 
Somewhat; 
greatly. 


APPENDIX B 


BIBLE STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE 
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United Theological Seminary 
Prophetic Preaching: Male Transformational Bible Study 
Questionnaire 


E. Dewey Smith, Jr. 


. Was the text used for this Bible study prophetic or prosperity laden? 


. Did this Bible study motivate you to be a more responsible male? 


. Has prophetic teaching influenced your Bible study attendance? Not at all; 
somewhat; or greatly. 


Were you able to relate to the character(s) highlighted in this Bible study lesson? 


. Did you attend Bible study prior to coming to GTRBC? 


. How often do you attend Bible study at GTRBC? Not at all; rarely; sometimes; or 
often. 


APPENDIX C 


MEN’S WORKSHOP QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Men's Prophetic Preaching and Empowerment Workshop 


Name Date. 


1. 


Iam aware of the preaching style at GTRBC. 


U Strongly Agree O Agree O Disagree (Strongly Disagree 


Prophetic preaching is an important part of my worship experience. 


U Strongly Agree O Agree O Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 


Ican define prophetic preaching. 


O Strongly Agree O Agree O Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 


Prophetic preaching is practiced at GTRBC. 


U Strongly Agree O Agree O Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 


Specific types of preaching (prophetic, prosperity) are a deterrent to male church 


participation. 


O Strongly Agree O Agree U Disagree J Strongly Disagree 
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